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THE  EDITOR’S  BULLETIN  BOARD 


■  This  number  of  the  Bulletin  is  in  the  nature  of  a  swan  song* 
for  it  will  terminate  the  work  of  the  present  editor.  Since  assum¬ 
ing  the  A.I.S.  editorship  in  the  spring  of  1940,  we  have  completed 
23  issues  and  now  feel  that  it  is  time  to  relinquish  our  post.  We 
asked  the  Directors  to  be  relieved  of  our  duties  because  it  became 
increasingly  evident  that  we  could  not  fulfill  our  growing  business 
obligations  and  still  have  enough  time  at  our  disposal  to  do  an  effi¬ 
cient  job  of  editing. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  many  articles  that  were  so  generously 
contributed  by  members  of  the  Society  during  our  six  years  of 
editorship,  and  we  appreciate  the  infinite  patience  of  the  readers 
who  so  graciously  tolerated  the  many  delays  in  the  publishing  of 
the  Bulletin,  especially  during  the  war  period. 

Beginning  with  Bulletin  No.  100,  the  reins  of  editorship  will 
again  be  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Sturtevant,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  many  excellent  issues  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Society.  He  will  be  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Geddes  Douglas  and  since 
both  live  in  Nashville,  they  will  be  able  to  cooperate  closely  with 
our  president,  Mr.  Jesse  E.  Wills.  We  feel  sure  that  they  will  be 
accorded  the  same  support  from  the  readers  that  we  have  always 
enjoyed. 

F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Retiring  Editor. 
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F.  W.  Cassebeer 


Chamois ,  a  recent  introduction  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge,  has 
attracted  wide  attention. 
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AFTER  THREE  YEARS 

Dr.  Franklin  Cook 

■  The  1945  iris  season  was  the  most  exciting  one  I  can  remember 
for  a  long  time.  There  are  no  iris  on  Saipan,  nor  in  the  Marshalls, 
and  except  for  brief  glimpses  at  Mr.  White’s  out-of-this- world 
oncobreds  at  Redlands,  and  Prof.  Mitchell’s  earliest  out-of-season 
tall  beardeds  in  April  1944,  I  had  completely  missed  the  iris  parade 
for  two  seasons.  Imagine  my  delight,  then,  at  returning  to  see  some 
of  the  newer  iris  in  colors  heretofore  unknown  to  me. 

Perhaps  distance  lends  a  new  perspective,  or  again  it  may  have 
been  that  I  had  become  familiar  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  with 
real  tropical  colors — brilliance  unmatched  in  the  North.  However 
that  may  be,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  many  hybridizers  were  hard  at 
work  producing  new  clear  colors  in  flowers  of  considerable  sub¬ 
stance,  excellent  form  and  good  branching,  instead  of  bringing  out 
the  usual  hundreds  of  mediocre  “improvements”  over  existing 
varieties  that  have  characterized  American  introductions  for  longer 
than  I  like  to  remember. 

These  notes  are  being  written  after  visiting,  this  June,  about  a 
dozen  large  Northern  iris  gardens,  mostly  in  Regions  6  and  9.  I  am 
sure  I  have  missed  many  noteworthy  Eastern  and  Western  novel¬ 
ties  which  may  not  yet  have  become  widely  distributed.  Even  so, 
I  feel  that  I  have  seen  a  great  many  new  and  outstanding  iris  which 
were  not  generally  well  known  three  years  ago.  After  the  1942 
season,  I  collected  my  notes  and  wrote  in  Bulletin  No.  87  a  short 
article  on  what  I  considered  “My  Perfect  Iris.”  What  new  vari¬ 
eties  shall  I  now  add  to  that  select  group?  Again  I  shall  group 
them  by  color. 

W  hites 

White  iris,  in  their  purity  of  color,  have  always  held  a  strong 
fascination  for  me — they  may  be  at  once  so  alike  and  yet  so  differ¬ 
ent.  For  a  low-growing  mass  of  pure  alabaster,  I  have  seen  nothing 
to  equal  Priscilla,  the  whitest  of  the  white  iris.  Patricia  and 
Birchbark  make  splendid  clumps  of  medium-sized  flowers  in  pro¬ 
fuse  and  well  mannered  habit,  neither  sprawling  all  over  the  place 
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nor  untidy.  Sierra  Snow,  also  a  very  pure  wliite,  delightfully  ruf¬ 
fled  and  of  medium  size,  but  taller  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  is  a 
bit  temperamental,  as  perhaps  becomes  a  diva,  but  at  her  best  is 
still  tops  in  her  class.  Larger  than  any  of  these  are  three  fine  flowers 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  have  proved  themselves  super 
iris — Matterhorn,  White  Goddess  and  White  Valor,  the  last 
quite  late.  Large  clumps  of  these  fine  “standard”  whites  compare 
well  with  any  novelty  in  the  garden,  and  I  would  propose  that  no 
new  whites  be  introduced  in  the  future  unless  they  are  noticeably 
superior  to  these  three. 

I  know  of  one  new  white  that  meets  this  test — Orville  Pay’s  New" 
Snow.  Huge,  full-bodied,  stiff  and  beautifully  ruffled,  this  white 
bids  fair  to  outdo  all  others  in  this  class.  Alba  Superba,  when  vTell 
grown,  might  be  a  keen  competitor.  Snow  Carnival,  Cotillion 
and  Franconia  I ’ve  not  seen — nor  Lady  Boscawten. 

The  blue-white  class  of  iris  is  just  no'w  emerging  into  full  stature. 
Snow  Flurry,  although  somewhat  tender  here,  is  definitely  distinct, 
even  if  it  is  top-branched.  White  City  (Dykes  Medalist  1939)  is 
quite  different  in  form  and  both  larger  and  better  branched.  And 
Thou  has  still  more  blue  in  beard  and  style  arms.  White  Wedge- 
wood  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  novelties  to  greet  me  when  I  re¬ 
turned. 

I  had  a  dozen  blue-bearded  whites  in  my  seedling  bed  this 
year,  but  none  quite  so  lovely  as  White  Wedgewood.  The  contrast 
of  its  deep  blue  beard  to  ice-white  petals  is  perfectly  stunning.  The 
flower  is  heavy  substanced  and  ripples  and  ruffles  in  a  delightful 
manner.  The  stalk  is  slender  but  adequate,  and  vrho  wants  a  tree- 
trunk  anyway? 

In  the  creamy  wdiites  or  yellowy-throated  whites,  I  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  to  beat  Mary  E.  Nicholls.  Snow  Velvet  is  somewhat  larger 
and  a  wonderful  doer,  just  as  leathery-substanced  and  taller,  but 
the  two  can  hardly  be  compared.  “Mary”  has  more  gold  laid  on 
more  smoothly  than  any  other  flower  in  irisdom.  Arctic  is  some¬ 
what  tender  here  and  I  have  had  to  discard  it  wdth  regret.  Caro¬ 
line  Burr  is  fine  every  other  year  or  so ;  wdien  she ’s  good,  she ’s  very, 
very  good,  but  wdien  she’s  bad,  she’s  an  untidy  vdtch.  Grant’s 
Frank  Drake  is  reported  a  splendid  new  cream,  and  Douglas’ 
Amandine,  a  grand  off-white.  Vision  Fugitive  is  still  fugitive  from 
me.  I  can’t  find  it  anyvdiere. 
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Blues 

New  blues  by  the  dozens  are  arriving  on  the  scene,  and  welcome 
they  are — mostly  the  progeny  of  Great  Lakes.  Are  they  bluer  than 
their  parent?  Well,  Jesse  Wills’  Chivalry  is — by  a  great  deal! 
When  I  first  saw,  it  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes — a  fine  deep  to 
medium  blue,  remarkably  clear,  heavy  substanced,  ruffled  and  flar¬ 
ing.  What  a  break !  From  all  reports  it  is  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  iris  in  the  country  today,  and  I  would  rate  it  as  the  most  de¬ 
cided  advance  in  clear  color  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  not  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lake  George,  Gallantry,  Saint  Regis,  Blue 
Rhythm,  Blue  Valley  or  Helen  McGregor — all  reported  to  be 
exceptional^  good  blues  of  various  depth  of  hue.  Mr.  Hall’s  most 
knock-out  iris  of  1945,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  frosty  light  blue  of 
huge  size  and  classic  form :  Silvertone.  Paul  Cook  had  a  fine 
seedling  of  slightly  more  silvery  tone,  and  Mrs.  Whiting  still  an¬ 
other.  The  “true  blues”  are  at  last  arriving — after  decades  of 
effort  to  remove  that  purplish  tinge  all  our  former  1 1  blue  ’  ’  iris  pos¬ 
sessed.  Can  this  pigment  be  still  further  purified  by  selection  and 
reselection?  The  last  two  years  have  shown  more  improvement  in 
this  respect  than  the  previous  twenty ! 

Yellows 

Yellows  are  “clearing”  too.  Berkeley  Gold  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  iris  I  saAV  this  year.  It  seems  the  fanciers  almost  passed  it 
by  because  of  its  modest  introductory  price.  Grown  near  such  fine 
yellows  as  Spun  Gold  and  Golden  Majesty,  Berkeley  Gold  made 
them  seem  dull,  drab  and  muddy  by  comparison !  With  good  growth 
habits,  fine  branching  and  vigor,  it  is  by  all  odds  the  finest  golden 
yellow  self  I’ve  seen. 

Ola  Kala,  in  a  somewhat  orange  tone,  presages  an  entirely  new 
color  for  our  favorite  flower.  Till  now,  our  approach  to  orange  has 
been  made  from  the  brown  direction,  as  in  Naranja.  Ola  Kala 
is  orange-tinted  without  a  trace  of  brown,  and  although  its  plant 
habits  are  not  of  the  best,  its  color  is  novel  and  strikingly  clear. 

In  the  lemon-toned  light  yellows,  which,  by  the  way,  have  long 
outgrown  the  title  of  “the  Elsa  Sass  class,”  Moonlight  Madonna 
has  proved  especially  fine  and  is  one  of  my  favorite  iris.  Immacu¬ 
late  is  the  name  for  her,  and  she  has  none  of  the  faults  of  “Elsa.” 
Full-bodied,  wide-hafted,  pure-colored,  heavy-substanced,  well 
branched,  she  embodies  all  those  important  qualifications  of  a  good 
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iris  besides  the  virtue  of  her  frosty  lemon  coloring.  As  a  foil  for 
orchid  and  mauve  colored  iris  Moonlight  Madonna  is  superb. 
Schreiner's  Misty  Gold,  full  petaled  and  ruffled,  with  gold  braid¬ 
ing  all  along  the  margins,  promises  to  take  a  leading  place  in  this 
important  color  class.  Essig’s  Soxtsun  has  been  highly  praised  by 
those  who  know  quality,  and  we  will  watch  this  iris'  performance 
with  interest.  I  have  it  planted  with  Dreamcastle  and  Harriet 
Thoreau. 

Of  the  whites,  blues  and  yellows — all  showing  remarkable  ad¬ 
vances — top  honors  (among  those  I've  seen)  go  to  White  Wedge- 
wood,  Chivalry  and  Berkeley  Gold. 

Pinks 

When  we  come  to  pink,  let  me  say  that  I  have  found  that  4  ‘  pink ' ' 
means  a  different  hue  to  a  rosarian,  a  peony  fancier  and  an  iris 
breeder.  It  means  a  different  hue  to  a  doctor,  a  candy  manufac¬ 
turer,  an  attorney  and  an  eight-year-old  child.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  want  to  differentiate  mainly  between  pink  seifs  of  whatever  shade 
of  pink,  and  pink  Mends  like  Daybreak,  in  which  the  pink  and  yel¬ 
low  are  discernible  as  separate  colors  no  matter  how  much  over¬ 
lapping  there  is. 

In  the  class  of  so-called  “seashell  pinks"  heralded  by  Loomis' 
Spindrift  and  No.  V-20,  Mr.  Hall  has  by  combining  several  pink 
strains  produced  a  few  seedlings  that  are  quite  definitely  pinker 
than  anything  I  had  seen  in  1942.  Cherie  and  Hit  Parade  are  two 
of  the  newest.  Many  seifs  shading  towards  salmon-pink  and  on  the 
order  of  Remembrance  also  are  showing  up  along  with  quite  a  few 
that  can  best  be  described  as  “peach"  pink.  One  of  the  most  lus¬ 
cious  of  these  is  Pay's  No.  44-36  which  I  expect  must  be  introduced 
soon,  for  to  see  it  is  to  want  it  badly!  A  medium-sized  flower  of 
exceptional  substance  and  weather  resistance,  it  is  a  true  self  of  un¬ 
marred  clarity,  both  brilliant  and  refined,  a  brand  new  color  in  iris, 
and  one  of  the  most  lovely  shades  imaginable.  Add  to  this,  good 
branching  and  height,  sturdy  growing  habits,  attractive  foliage  and 
a  capacity  to  stand  hot  sun  without  fading  and  we  have  a  new  star 
in  the  iris  world.  Planted  with  the  frosty  light  blues,  it  will  be 
gorgeous. 

Toward  the  orchid  side  of  pink,  Paul  Cook  has  quite  suddenly 
brought  this  color  out  of  the  small-flowered  Pink  Satin  and  Im¬ 
perial  Blush  class  into  full-bodied,  large  flowers  of  heavy  sub- 
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stance,  all  in  one  jump.  Harriet  Thoreau  and  Dreamcastle  are 
very,  very  fine.  I  prefer  Harriet  Thoreau.  Orchid  pinks  have 
wonderful  garden  value,  and  in  association  with  creams  and  “lem¬ 
on-ice  yellows”  make  a  stunning  picture.  Heretofore  we  have  had 
only  the  old-time  24-  and  36-chromosome  pallida- strain  orchid  pinks. 
With  these  two  new  ones  the  orchid  coloring  is  now  represented  in 
two  fine  flowers  of  large  size  and  good  all-around  quality. 

Passing  to  the  pink  blends,  .Mrs.  Whiting^  Tea  Rose,  Grant ’s 
Coral  Mist,  Nelson’s  Show  Girl  and  Hall’$  Chantilly  are  all  sur¬ 
passingly  good.  In  Chantilly,  Mr;  Hall  has  unearthed  a  unique 
recessive  /factor — that  of  extra-heavy  crimped  petal  edges.  The 
bud  tips  are  triple-horned  instead  of  single-pointed  and  the  fully 
opened  flowers  are  lacy-edged  all  around  and  three  times  as  thick 
as  an  ordinary  iris  petal.  This  factor  is  a  distinct  novelty,  and 
a  valuable  one. 

Coppers,  Tans,  Browns 

I  have  always  dreamed  that  someday  there  would  be  an  iris  of 
rich  gleaming  copper — almost  a  burnt  orange.  Many  blends  have 
approached  it  from  quite  a  distance,  but  when  I  found  Bryce  Can¬ 
yon  this  year  I  realized  that  here  was  the  closest  approach  yet,  in 
a  perfectly  stunning  flower.  Bryce  Canyon  was  the  one  iris  I  had 
to  have  this  year,  and  I  had  my  check  returned  b}^  three  dealers 
before  I  finally  induced  someone  to  sell  me  one.  The  color  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  henna-copper,  but  this  description  gives  no  impression  of 
the  depth  of  lustre  and  the  glowing  undertones  in  the  flower.  Its 
pace-setting  record  in  the  H.M.  balloting  this  year  means  that  a  lot 
of  other  judges  feel  the  same  way  about  it  as  I  do.  It  is  simply 
gorgeous  and  I  can  hardly  wait  for  my  single  plant  to  become  a 
clump  with  creams  and  medium  blues  nearby.  In  somewhat  more 
subdued  tones  of  brown  Tobacco  Road  and  Casa  Morena  took  my 
fancy.  In  still  different  shades  Russet  Wings  and  Jasper  Agate 
were  excellent.  Copper  River  is  held  by  some  to  be  excellent,  while 
good  reports  on  Douglas’  Copper  Glow  continue  to  come  in.  Hall’s 
Golden  Russet  is,  I  think,  the  most  tremendous  iris  extant,  but  is 
neither  golden  nor  russet,  nor  hardly  even  an  iris,  it  is  so  huge ! 

Lavenders 

Another  color  that  has  just  “come  of  age”  is  true  lavender.  We 
now  have  in  Mr.  Hall’s  Lynn  Langford  and  Lavender  Mist  two 
perfectly  beautiful  new  pure  silvery  lavender  flowers  of  all  good 
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habits.  Carpenter’s  Silver  Lustre  is  reported  to  be  another.  These 
are  not  blends  and  are  so  utterly  distinct  from  anything  that  has 
gone  before  that  they  belong  in  an  entirely  new  color  class — a  grand 
addition  to  the  iris  rainbow ! 

Reds 

Darker  and  much  redder  than  these  three  and  a  magnificent  brand 
new  color  was  Mulberry  Rose.  One  sees  it  a  block  away  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delectable  colors  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  iris.  Close 
inspection  reveals  no  faults,  although  I  would  like  to  see  someone 
put  ruffles  on  it.  This  one  I  must  have.  In  the  same  color  range 
but  more  bronze  and  rosy  was  Red  Amber,  a  smooth  flower  if  I  ever 
saw  one. 

Red  has  never  been  a  favorite  color  of  mine,  largely  because  it 
combines  so  poorly  with  other  colors,  and  on  my  return  I  found 
nothing  in  this  class  that  I  would  prefer  to  Mrs.  Whiting’s  Garden 
Glory,  which  I  still  maintain  is  the  smoothest  deep  red-toned  iris 
yet  produced.  Many  were  larger,  a  few  were  redder — Lights  On, 
Flamely  and  many  unintroduced  seedlings.  But  I’ll  take  Garden 
Glory.  Solid  Mahogany  I’ve  not  seen. 

Dark  Purples ,  Maroons 

Among  the  darkest  purples  and  maroons,  I  found  little  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  finest  of  two  years  ago.  No  iris  in  my  garden  were 
more  exclaimed  over  than  Captain  Wells,  Sable,  Deep  Velvet 
and  Indiana  Night.  Kenneth  Smith’s  Lord  Dongan,  planted  with 
deep  yellows,  was  very  striking  and  fine.  I  think  this  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  and  lovely  iris  deserves  much  more  praise  than  it  has  received. 
Mary  Williamson’s  mulberry  toned  Master  Charles  was  the  only 
really  new  one  in  this  color  class  that  stood  out  as  a  decided  ad¬ 
vance  in  this  populous  group.  Master  Charles  eludes  description 
as  to  why  it  is  so  good.  Perhaps  it  is  the  unusually  fine  flaring 
form,  or  the  rich  glowing  sheen  on  the  pure  purple  petals  when 
the  sun  strikes  them.  But  it’s  very  fine. 

Trends  in  Breeding 

After  three  years’  absence  from  the  iris  scene,  I  notice  these 
healthy  tendencies  in  American  iris  breeding : 

(1)  A  new  emphasis  on  CLEAR  COLOR,  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
introductions  of  muddy  blends  disguised  as  “art  shades.” 

(2)  The  production  of  iris  of  entirely  new  colors  and  combinations  of 
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colors,  as  the  new  buff-pinks,  true  lavenders,  bluer  blues,  clearer  golden 
yellows  and  orange-coppers. 

(3)  A  growing  unwillingness  of  breeders  to  introduce  new  varieties  until 
they  have  been  tested  for  hardiness  for  a  number  of  years ,  often  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  country,  and  until  sufficient  stock  has  been  accumulated 
to  permit  introduction  at  a  reasonable  price. 

(4)  Education  of  the  iris  buyer  through  experience  that  he  need  not  pay 
ridiculous  prices  for  highest  quality  novelties.  Examples :  Chivalry 
($15),  Bryce  Canyon  ($10),  Berkeley  Gold  ($5).  Who  can  name  bet¬ 
ter  iris  in  these  colors  at  any  price? 

(5)  A  welcome  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  public  on  plants  of  good 
vegetative  characteristics,  apart  from  color  novelty,  and  a  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  constitutes  a  “good  iris.” 

And  still,  these  tendencies  are  only  straws  in  the  wind.  There 
are  too  many  introductions  of  mediocre  plants,  too  many  breeders 
who  “ never  get  the  word,”  or  are  too  eager  to  father  a  novelty 
before  it  proves  itself.  The  result  of  such  promiscuous  fatherhood 
is  quite  obvious  from  the  most  cursory  glance  at  any  of  our  iris 
catalogs.  Perhaps  now  that  the  travel  situation  has  eased  up  a  bit 
and  breeders  can  compare  their  novelties  more  easily,  we  will  get  a 
little  more  selective  all  around,  with  decided  advantages  accruing 
to  the  iris-buying  public. 


OFFICERS  RE-ELECTED 

■  The  election  of  officers  of  the  Society  was  held  by  mail  this 
year  because  the  annual  December  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Society  was  cancelled  due  to  transportation  difficulties. 

As  a  result  of  the  poll  of  the  directors,  all  officers  were  re-elected. 
They  are:  J.  E.  Wills,  president;  J.  P.  Fishburn,  vice-president; 
H.  R.  Watkins,  secretary,  and  E.  G.  Lapham,  treasurer. 

To  succeed  F.  W.  Cassebeer,  retiring  editor,  the  directors  subse- 
quently  appointed  Robert  S.  Sturtevant  as  editor  and  Geddes 
Douglas,  assistant  editor. 

Previously,  all  directors  whose  terms  expired  in  1945  had  sig¬ 
nified  their  willingness  to  serve  another  term.  As  no  further  nomi¬ 
nations  of  directors  were  submitted  by  the  membership,  they  were 
declared  re-elected.  They  are:  F.  AY.  Cassebeer,  Geddes  Douglas, 
Dr.  H.  H.  Everett,  and  Dr.  R.  J.  Graves. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  SOFT  ROT 
Jesse  E.  Wills 

■  This  past  summer  I  had  a  peculiar  and  unwelcome  visitation 
from  bacterial  soft  rot  which  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  M.  E.  Douglas,  decribed  in  Bulletin  No.  76  (January, 
1940),  and  also  that  of  the  Duke  Memorial  Garden  described  by 
John  Wister  in  the  same  issue.  The  damage  in  my  garden,  although 
considerable,  was  not  so  severe  as  in  either  of  these  cases.  It  resem¬ 
bled  them,  however,  in  that  it  was  hard  to  find  any  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  for  it  and  in  that  the  iris  attacked  were  ones  that  would 
seem  most  likely  to  escape,  while  iris  planted  under  less  favorable 
conditions  were  immune. 

I  have  been  growing  iris  to  some  extent  since  1933,  and  on  a  large 
scale  since  1938.  For  years  I  had  practically  no  rot  and  rarely  saw 
a  true  case  of  it.  My  main  troubles  from  disease  were  mustard  seed 
fungus  and  leaf  spot.  I  did  have  a  good  deal  of  true  rot  during  the 
blooming  season  of  1943,  as  did  the  other  Nashville  growers.  It  often 
started  up  in  the  foliage  or  on  the  stalk  and  in  some  cases  caused 
buds  to  rot  away.  Since  then  I  have  had  some  trouble  from  time 
to  time  in  one  bed  of  named  varieties,  which  is  too  close  to  the  drain¬ 
age  from  the  septic  tank,  and  which  needs  raising. 

The  worst  experience  I  have  had,  however,  was  this  summer 
when  rot  was 'almost  totally  confined  to  certain  areas  devoted  to 
seedlings.  My  seedlings  are  grown  in  an  open  field  where  there  is 
no  shade  except  toward  the  edges.  The  earth  looks  good  when  it  is 
plowed  but  is  not  so  good  as  it  looks.  The  soil  is  stiff  and  heavy  and 
packs  hard  in  the  summer  and  is  cold  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  little  on 
the  acid  side  and  lacks  potash  and  humus.  The  field  has  a  northern 
exposure  and  seems  to  be  in  a  frost  or  cold  pocket.  Freezes  and  late 
frosts  do  more  or  less  damage  among  the  seedlings  almost  every  year. 
This  year  the  damage  was  very  extensive  when  a  very  warm  March 
was  followed  bv  an  early  April  freeze. 

My  seedlings  are  usually  grown  in  rows  in  beds  about  25  feet  long 
and  four  feet  wide,  with  narrow  grass  paths  between7  the  rows  of 
beds.  The  section  where  the  rot  damage  occurred  had  grown  iris 
for  a  number  of  years,  so  after  the  blooming  season  of  1943  I  cleaned 


it  out  entirely  to  let  it  rest  for  a  year.  That  fall  I  planted  these 
empty  beds  in  crimson  clover,  meaning  to  spade  it  under  in  the 
early  spring  when  the  beds  were  remade.  However,  the  clover, 
mixed  with  some  rye,  grew  taller  than  I  had  intended  it  to  and  labor 
was  not  available  to  spade  it  under.  I  therefore  had  the  whole  area 
plowed  up,  beds,  paths  and  all.  After  the  first  plowing  the  area  was 
limed  and  later  treated  with  an  0-14-7  fertilizer  mixture.  Still  later 
it  was  plowed  again,  cleaned  up  and  leveled.  I  marked  off  rows  across 
it  three  and  one-half  feet  apart  and  had  a  little  sheep  manure  sprin¬ 
kled  along  these  lines  and  the  soil  pulled  up  over  this  along  the  row. 
My  intention  was  to  guard  against  any  settling  that  might  occur  so 
that  after  the  seedlings  were  planted  they  would  be  only  a  little 
above  ground  level.  The  man  in  charge  of  this  job  did  not  entirely 
understand  my  instructions,  however,  and  he  produced  an  effect  that 
looked  like  a  washboard  with  long  mounds  or  ridges  eight  inches  or 
so  above  the  valleys.  I  had  to  plant  my  seedlings  along  the  crests  of 
these  ridges.  Because  I  was  late  in  transplanting  them,  they  did  not 
grow  much  during  the  dry  summer.  This  past  spring  they  started 
to  grow  vigorously  but  only  the  first  third  that  were  transplanted, 
and  about  20%  of  the  remainder,  would  have  produced  much  bloom 
even  if  we  had  escaped  the  freeze.  As  it  was,  most  of  the  plants 
that  tried  to  bloom  were  frozen  so  badly  that  the  buds  did  not  open 
at  all  or  the  flowers  were  so  distorted  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
much  about  them. 

I  was  very  much  afraid  that  rot  would  follow  this  freeze  as  there 
were  many  frozen  buds  down  in  the  fans,  but  it  did  not  and  the 
seedlings  continued  to  grow  rather  vigorously.  The  weather  was 
rainy  and  cool  until  early  in  June  when  a  dry  spell  followed  for 
about  a  month,  during  which  I  watered  the  iris  once  or  twice.  In 
July  there  were  some  good  summer  rains,  which  caused  the  weeds  to 
grow  vigorously  also  and  in  cleaning  out  the  rows  I  discovered  soft 
rot  all  through  the  ridge  plantings.  Although  I  checked  it  to  some 
extent,  it  continued  to  appear  until  cool  weather  and  I  still  found 
occasional  instances  of  it  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October.  I  did  not 
make  an  accurate  count  but  estimate  that  150  to  200  seedlings  were 
lost  and  a  good  many  others  were  damaged. 

The  rot  did  not  start  in  the  rhizome  but  began  with  the  side  leaves 
a  few  inches  above  the  root  and  then  spread  downward  into  the 
rhizome.  There  was  no  rot  among  the  named  varieties  in  beds  or  in 
plantings  against  the  shrubbery,  or  among  the  remaining  1944  seed- 
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lings  which  were  planted  rather  close  together  in  beds,  or  among  a 
large  number  of  1943  seedlings  which  I  had  never  cleaned  out  and 
which  were  choked  with  weeds.  There  was  a  little  rot  among  the 
newly  transplanted  seedlings  of  the  current  year,  which  were  also 
planted  in  beds  spaced  five  or  six  inches  in  a  row  and  with  eight 
inches  between  rows,  but  there  was  not  enough  of  this  to  be  serious. 
The  seedlings  which  had  the  rot  were  less  crowded  and  had  the  best 
drainage  of  any  iris  in  my  garden.  Why  they  had  it,  1  don’t  know, 
and  no  one  has  suggested  a  satisfactory  answer.  I  considered  all  of 
these  possible  causes : 

1.  The  weather.  While  we  had  good  rains  in  July  and  it  was  a 
wetter  summer  than  the  previous  one  had  been,  it  was  not  excep¬ 
tionally  so.  The  garden  had  gone  through  midsummer  periods  much 
wetter  and  hotter  without  suffering  any  rot. 

2.  Lack  of  drainage  and  too  much  crowding.  The  affected  iris  had 
the  best  drainage  and  the  least  crowding  of  any  in  the  garden.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  time  I  first  discovered  the  rot,  the  iris  were  buried 
to  some  extent  in  weeds  but  this  condition  had  not  existed  very  long 
.and  after  a  thorough  clean-up  the  rot  continued  to  appear  and  did 
not  reach  its  peak  until  several  weeks  later.  The  seedlings  carried 
over  from  the  previous  year  were  not  cleared  of  weeds  until  late  in 
the  summer  but  they  had  no  rot.  Furthermore,  several  beds  of  1943 
seedlings  were  hidden  by  weeds  and  high  grass  but  had  no  rot  even 
though  they  were  more  crowded  and  had  less  drainage  than  the 
others. 

3.  An  inherited  tendency  to  rot.  I  do  not  think  inheritance  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  condition  nor  do  I  think  that  it  came  from 
Totty  strains  of  iris,  as  Mr.  Douglas  suspected  in  the  case  of  his  iris. 
The  worst  rot  was  among  crosses  of  reds,  pinks,  and  blends  of  paren¬ 
tages  presumably  hardy.  The  comparatively  few  white  or  blue 
crosses  among  the  seedlings  were  largely  free  of  rot. 

4.  Too  much  lime.  The  application  of  lime  had  not  been  heavy 
.and  it  had  been  used  in  other  places  where  there  was  no  rot.  In  fact, 
the  old  1943  seedling  beds  had  been  limed  much  too  heavily  the 
previous  fall  but  there  was  no  rot  among  them. 

5.  The  sheep  manure.  This  was  a  common  factor  present  with  all 
iris  that  had  rot  as  it  had  been  used  also  in  preparing  the  beds  con¬ 
taining  the  newly  transplanted  seedling.  It  had  been  used  also  in  a 
•great  many  other  beds  and  plantings  that  had  no  rot.  I  have  seen 
It  and  other  manures  used  much  more  heavily  by  other  growers 
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without  causing  any  trouble.  Also,  it  had  been  under  these  ridges 
for  more  than  a  year  before  any  rot  appeared.  (I  don’t  particularly 
like  sheep  manure  but  it  was  all  I  could  get  at  the  time.  Previously, 
in  preparing  beds  I  had  used  dried  cow  manure  along  with  peat 
moss  and  humus  from  a  compost  pit  made  from  dead  leaves  and 
grass  clippings.) 

6.  Too  luxuriant  and  soft  growth.  The  growth  in  my  back  lot, 
while  good,  was  not  exceptional  or  any  better  than  that  of  Geddes 
Douglas’  and  Wentworth  Caldwell’s  iris.  Some  seedlings,  as  is 
always  the  case,  were  growing  better  than  others  but  I  noticed  that 
the  rot  did  not  concentrate  on  the  well  grown  ones.  Some  good-sized 
clumps  were  attacked  but  just  as  many  small,  weak-p^lantsy-whieh 
looked  as  though  they  had  just  been  transplanted  this  year,  were 
destroyed.  It  is  true  that  the  foliage  growth  on  these  seedlings 
was  on  the  average  somewhat  better  than  it  was  among  the  named 
varieties  and  on  the  old  seedlings  in  beds  in  other  areas.  In  Nash¬ 
ville  the  foliage  in  a  fan  often  tends  to  thin  down  to  a  few  straggly 
leaves  during  the  dry  part  of  summer  and  these  seedlings  had  better 
fans  than  the  average  of  my  garden  but  I  still  could  not  consider 
their  growth  exceptional. 

7.  A  lack  of  balance  in  plant  food.  It  occurred  to  me  that  there 
might  have  been  too  much  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  the  available 
phosphorus  and  potash  and  that  the  growth  therefore  was  soft  and 
lacked  disease-resistance.  This  was  merely  a  guess,  however,  and  I 
had  no  proof  of  it. 

There  was  not  a  great  deal  I  could  do  about  the  rot.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  dig  the  iris,  clean  them  off,  dry  them  out  and  replant 
them  as  I  had  no  space  for  replanting.  Also,  in  most  instances  there 
was  nothing  much  left  to  save  except  a  few  tiny  side-shoots.  I  did 
dust  every  plant  in  the  rows  affected  with  Cupro-jabonite — some  of 
the  rows  more  than  once— and  I  tried  to  scrape  out  the  rot.  I  also 
gave  special  treatment  to  the  plants  most  affected  when  there  was 
anything  left  to  save  and  dug  out  the  plant  and  discarded  the  plant 
when  there  was  nothing  much  left.  In  the  case  of  one  or  two  crosses 
in  which  I  was  particiularly  interested,  I  also  soaked  the  plants  with 
Semesen  solution  and  used  the  copper  carbonate.  Later  on  in  the 
summer,  acting  on  the  wild  guess  that  there  was  not  enough  phos¬ 
phorous  and  potash  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  available,  I  sprin¬ 
kled  more  of  the  0-14-7  fertilizer  along  the  rows. 

Soft  rot  is  still  a  mystery.  The  latest  articles  in  the  Bulletins  on 
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the  cause  and  treatment  of  rot  repeat  more  or  less  the  same  things 
that  can  be  found  in  Bulletins  printed  in  the  early..  ,1920 ’s.  The 
usual  treatments  prescribed  are  fairly  ,  satisfactory,  if  one  has 
only  a  small  planting  with  which  to  deal.  They  are  impractical  in 
the  case  of  a  large  planting  of  thousands  of  seedlings  unless  one  has 
more  labor  and  more  room  than  were  available  to  me  this  past  sum¬ 
mer. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  susceptibility  to  rot  varies  from  time 
to  time.  Whether  this  is  due  to  changes  in  the  virulence  of  the  or¬ 
ganisms  causing  it,  or  whether  it  is  because  of  some  complexity  of 
plant  nutrition — too  much,  or  too  little  of  some  plant  food  including 
the  “trace  elements ’ ’  or  some  lack  of  balance  between  them — I  do 
not  know. 


PROPAGATION  OF  LOUISIANA  IRIS 
Ira  S,  Nelson 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute ,  Lafayette ,  La . 

■  To  propagate  is  to  perpetuate  or  to  increase.  Any  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  the  propogation  of  Louisiana  iris  may  perpetuate  or 
increase  their  population,  but  certain  methods  are  distinctly  superior 
to  others  in  particular  circumstances.  It  is  proposed  to  review  here 
already  known  methods  as  well  as  to  report  on  a  new  method  not 
yet  mentioned  in  the  literature.  The  relative  merits  and  limitations 
of  the  various  propagation  procedures  should  be  carefully  studied 
before  they  are  tried,  if  one  expects  to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  his 
labors. 

Propagation  by  Seed 

Seed  are  borne  in  profusion  by  Louisiana  iris.  Each  bloom  may 
produce  a  pod  containing  from  five  to  50  seed.  Propagation  by  seed 
offers  a  means  of  getting  large  quantities  of  plants  at  low  cost. 

Propagation  by  seed  is  desirable  if  trueness  to  variety  and  time 
are  not  important  factors.  Species  may  be  propagated  to  type  by 
seed  but  this  is  seldom  possible  with  horticultural  varieties.  Seed 
propagation  certainly  has  a  place  where  plants  are  needed  in  large 
quantities  for  mass  planting.  Most  horticultural  varieties  are  of 
hybrid  origin  and  their  seedlings  will  vary  in  form,  size  and  color. 
For  naturalizing,  this  feature  of  seed  propagation  may  be  desirable. 
Iris  breeders  capitalize  on  the  variation  of  seedlings  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  varieties. 
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A  major  objection  to  propagation  by  seed  is  the  time  factor.  Lou¬ 
isiana  iris  seed  require  a  minimum  of  several  weeks  before  germina¬ 
tion,  but  if  not  properly  handled  may  require  a  year  or  more.  Even 
after  the  seed  have  germinated,  it  is  usually  the  second  year  before 
they  produce  their  first  bloom.  Most  of  us  are  too  impatient  to 
wait  this  length  of  time. 

Arceneaux1  has  established  that  seed  germination  can  be  hastened 
by  harvesting  the  seed  when  the  pod  is  still  partially  green  and 
before  the  seed  have  developed  their  full  ripe  color.  If  planted 
immediately  after  harvesting  a  high  percentage  will  germinate  with- 

xArceneaux,  George;  Breeding  and  propagating  Louisiana  Irises.  Bull.  Am.  Iris  Soc. 
No.  82.  pp.  67-71,  July  1941. 


Young  seedlings  are  pricked  off. 
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in  a  few  months.  This  discovery  has  done  much  to  speed  up  the 
slow  process  of  seed  propagation. 

The  actual  planting  of  the  seed  may  be  done  successfully  in  a 
number  of  ways.  It  is  usually  easier  to  plant  the  seed  in  a  small 
container  and  transplant  the  seedling  than  it  is  to  plant  directly  in 
a  bed.  By  so  doing,  the  problem  of  weeding  is  reduced.  Further¬ 
more,  seed  planted  directly  in  a  bed  may  be  washed  away  by  heavy 
rain. 

A  method  the  writer  uses  in  breeding  work  is  to  plant  all  seed 
from  a  single  pod  in  a  gallon  size  tin  can  that  has  been  punctured 
for  drainage.  A  mixture  of  four  parts  of  leaf  mold  and  one  part  of 
sand  is  placed  in  the  can  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top.  The  seed 
are  broadcast  over  this  and  then  covered  with  another  half  inch  of 
the  same  material.  A  number  Avhich  designates  the  cross  is  painted 
on  the  can  and  a  label  giving  the  cross  is  inserted.  The  cans  are 
then  watered  and  placed  in  a  cool  location.  They  are  kept  moist 
until  germination  ceases. 

As  the  seedlii^^ emerge,  they  are  pricked  off.  Care  is  taken  not 
to  sever  the  seed  ifSm  the  new  seedling  or  to  damage  the  roots.  Then 
the  seedling  eithey  is  pitted  or  placed  in  a  special  bed  where  it  re¬ 
mains  until  large  enough  to  plant  in  the  garden. 

Vegetative  Propagation 

Vegetative  propagation  is  by  far  the  most  popular  method  of  in- 

*  *  '  ■ 

creasing  our  iris  plantings.  There  are  three  phases  of  this  type  of 
propagation.  All  three  phases  produce  plants  which  are  exactly 
like  the  varieties  from  which  they  were  propagated.  The  three  ways 
by  which  Louisiana  iris  may  be  propagated  vegetatively  are  by  rhi¬ 
zome  separation,  by  rhizome  cuttings,  and  by  off-shoots  from  the 
flower  stalks.  This  last  method  of  propagation  has  not  yet  been 
perfected,  but  it  is  felt  advisable  to  release  the  facts  gained  in  pre¬ 
liminary  experiments. 

Rhizome  Separation 

In  nature  Louisiana  iris  propagate  vegetatively  by  rhizome  multi¬ 
plication.  Natural  increase  is  surprisingly  fast,  but  its  speed  can 
be  accelerated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  total  mechanism  with 
which  nature  has  provided  the  rhizome.  Under  natural  conditions 
a  rhizome  which  forms  a  bloom  stalk  will  usually  produce  two  side 
rhizomes.  These  will  bloom  the  following  year,  and  in  turn  will 
produce  more  side  rhizomes.  The  writer  has  observed  as  many  as 
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Here  rhizomes  are  separated. 

seventeen  side  rhizomes  formed  on  a  single  stalk.  If  the  side  rhi¬ 
zomes  are  not  removed,  the  old  rhizome  usually  rots.  However,  if 
the  side  rihzomes  are  removed  and  the  old  rhizome  is  replanted, 
there  is  an  excellent  chance  that  it  will  produce  more  side  rhizomes 
before  rotting. 

The  separation  of  rhizomes  may  be  done  any  season  of  the  year. 
If  it  is  done  immediately  after  the  plant  flowers,  the  old  rhizome 
has  a  better  chance  of  producing  more  side  rhizomes.  The  only  ad¬ 
vantage  of  dividing  the  rhizomes  in  the  spring  is  that  the  old  rhi¬ 
zome  is  less  apt  to  rot  if  the  side  rhizomes  have  been  removed.  The 
ring-like  scars  along  the  rhizome  are  loci  where  leaves  were  formerly 
attached.  Since  a  bud  exists  at  the  base  of  every  leaf  there  are  buds 
located  at  each  ring-iscar.  Single  rhizomes  may  have  twenty-five  to 
fifty  such  buds.  All  side  rhizomes  develop  from  the  buds  located  at 
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A  portion  of  the  rhizome  sends  out  new  shoots. 
Two  on  left  are  ready  to  he  pricked  off. 


the  leaf  scars.  Theoretically  the  number  of  new  side  rhizomes  an 
old  one  can  form  is  limited  only  by  the  number  of  ring-like  scars. 
In  actual  practice  the  theoretical  maximum  can  be  closely  ap¬ 
proached  if  not  actually  reached  by  following  a  few  simple  practices. 


Rhizome  Cuttings 

A  rhizome  planted  in  soil  or  other  media  will  tend  to  produce  new 
shoots.  This  tendencj^  is  increased  by  removing  the  growing  end. 
If  the  growing  end  is  cut  to  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  large  to  produce  flowers  the  following  season. 

The  piece  of  rhizome  left,  after  removing  the  growing  end,  should 
be  cut  into  sections  approximately  ;two  and  one-half  inches  long. 
These  should  be  planted  and  kept  moist  but  not  wet  and  should  be 
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placed  in  a  cool,  shady  place.  In  time,  new  side  shoots  will  develop. 
When  they  have  reached  a  height  of  about  four  inches,  the  rhizome 
section  should  be  carefully  dug  in  order  not  to  destroy  any  new 
roots.  The  new  shoots  may  then  be  carefully  pricked  off  the  old 
piece  of  rhizome,  replanted,  and  the  process  repeated  until  side 
shoots  cease  to  develop. 

There  seems  to  be  a  definite  advantage  in  using  sections  of  rhi¬ 
zome  about  two  and  one-half  inches  long.  Shorter  sections  are 
more  prone  to  rot  and  longer  sections  do  not  develop  shoots  as 
rapidly. 

Leaf  mold  is  an  excellent  medium  for  propagation  by  rhizome 
cuttings.  The  writer  has  had  better  success  with  it  than  with  other 
material.  It  is  superior  to  soil  in  that  it  holds  moisture  better  and 
the  new  shoots  are  easily  removed  from  it  with  a  minimum  of  dam¬ 
age  to  the  roots.  Caution  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  rhizome  sec¬ 
tions  too  deeply.  An  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  depth.  The  new  shoots  should  be  planted  in  a  fertile  soil 
and  kept  moist  and  shaded  until  they  have  developed  into  new 
rhizomes  of  sufficient  size  to  be  planted  in  the  garden. 


Two  off-shoots  grow  on  iris  flower  stalk.  Propagated  in  sand. 
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Propagation  by  Flower  Stalk  Off -Shoots 

Fundamentally  the  undifferentiated  buds  on  the  flower  stalk  are 
no  different  than  the  buds  on  the  rhizome.  These  are  found  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  leaves  on  the  flower  stalk.  It  should  be  possible 
to  stimulate  all  buds  on  the  flower  stalk  except  those  that  are  ac¬ 
tually  flower  buds  into  forming  off-shoots.  This  reasoning  has 
proved  to  be  at  least  partially  correct.  Experiments  carried  on  at 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute  have  established  that  at  least 
some  of  the  buds  on  the  flower  stalk  can  be  stimulated  into  produc¬ 
ing  vegetative  off-shoots  similar  to  those  produced  on  the  flower 
stalk  of  the  daylily. 

Two  techniques  were  used.  One  was  to  place  the  flower  stem  in  a 
quart  bottle  of  water  so  that  the  water  line  was  slightly  above  the 


Offshoot  is  produced  on  flower  stalk.  Leaf 
has  rotted  away.  Propagated  in  water. 
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base  of  the  leaf.  The  bottles  were  then  placed  in  semi-shade.  In  a 
few  weeks  off-shoots  developed  on  approximately  one-third  of  the 
flower  stems.  The  off-shoot  was  identical  in  appearance  to  the  off¬ 
shoot  from  a  rhizome. 

The  other  technique  was  to  place  the  flower  stalk  horizontally  in 
a  sand  propagating  box.  Oniv  one-fourth  of  the  stems  thus  treated 
produced  off-shoots. 

The  off -shoots  in  both  cases  appeared  about  the  time  that  the 
leaves  disintegrated.  The  stems  remained  green  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  off -shoots  until  they  were  pricked  off  and  planted.  All  bloom 
stalks  which  had  a  seed  pod  failed  to  develop  any  off-shoots. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  more  satisfactory  techniques  can 
be  developed  and  that  this  type  of  propagation  will  become  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  to  propagators  interested  in  getting  the  maximum 
increase  on  varieties  of  which  there  is  limited  stock. 

This  article  is  reprinted ,  by  permission ,  from  the  October  1945 
issue  of  <(Home  Gardening 


IRIS  IN  WEATHER  GONE  AWRY 
Ralph  M.  Schroeder 

■  That  familiar  old  wail  of  the  gardener  about  “unusual  weath¬ 
er”  was  but  a  mild  complaint  for  the  Middle  West  this  season.  A 
warm  March  rapidly  melted  a  blanket  of  snow  that  had  covered 
the  ground  since  early  November.  Continued  warm  weather 
spurred  the  growth  of  all  perennials  and  by  the  middle  of  April  the 
season  was  about  four  weeks  ahead  of  normal.  On  April  20  Golden 
Bow  put  forth  its  first  bloom.  In  my  garden,  this  harbinger  has 
always  meant  that  in  five  days  the  tall  bearded  iris  would  start  to 
bloom. 

In  spite  of  the  advent  of  cold,  wet  weather,  the  prophecy  was 
nearly  fulfilled.  On  April  27  my  first  bloom  opened.  Continued 
cold  weather  slowed  the  opening  of  the  blooms.  A  few  opened  every 
day  but  the  season  did  not  reach  its  peak  until  about  May  24.  This 
was  about  three  to  four  days  ahead  of  normal.  The  weather  con¬ 
tinued  cold  and  the  bloom  continued  slow.  Finally,  on  June  10, 
Mata  Hari  came  into  bloom  at  least  a  week  later  than  usual.  At 
least  50  varieties  were  still  in  bloom. 
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Hard  rains  the  first  three  days  of  May  made  work  in  the  garden 
impossible.  I  had  long  wanted  to  visit  the  gardens  in  and  around 
St.  Louis,  so  on  the  night  of  May  3  I  began  the  trip.  I  went  to 
Carbondale,  Ill.  There  I  visited  the  garden  of  Miss  Eva  Faught. 
This  garden  is  about  75  feet  wide  and  extends  south  from  the  house 
about  400  feet.  The  first  225  or  250  feet  slope  gently,  between  beds 
of  iris  and  other  perennials,  to  a  small  stream.  Beyond  this  stream 
is  a  rather  sharp  incline.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  is  a  small  white  garden  house.  On  the  right  of  the  grass 
path  is  a  wide  bed  containing  some  of  the  owner’s  older  seedlings. 
To  the  left,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  were  a  number  of  small  terraces 
on  which  were  planted  the  new  seedlings.  Very  few  of  these  seed¬ 
lings  were  in  bloom  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  transplant  them 
from  the  germinating  beds  until  late  last  summer. 

As  Miss  Faught  also  had  chosen  the  bad  weather  as  an  excuse 
for  a  trip,  I  can  give  no  detailed  descriptions  of  a  number  of  nice 
things.  Through  correspondence  with  Miss  Faught  and  comparison 
with  last  year’s  notes,  I  am  able  to  make  an  exception  of  Illinois 
Sunshine.  This  flower  is  a  large,  well  formed,  deep  yellow  self. 
There  is  a  small  blaze  of  lighter  color  along  the  mid-rib  of  the  falls. 
This  iris  was  seen  in  Bloomington  last  year  and  was  very  much  ad¬ 
mired.  The  weather  at  that  time  was  hot  and  wet.  This  year  in 
cold  weather  it  was  equally  good.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  of  any 
yellow  iris  in  commerce  today. 

The  following  day  my  sister  and  I  tried  to  cover  the  gardens  in 
St.  Louis.  I  had  sadly  underestimated  the  gardeners  of  that  terri¬ 
tory.  One  should  figure  on  at  least  three  days  there. 

The  first  stop  was  at  the  Appel  garden.  There  we  found  a  de¬ 
cided  lack  of  labor  shortage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Appel  and  all  of  the 
children  are  gardeners.  This  is  quite  an  unusual  garden.  A  steep 
bank  covered  with  iris,  descends  sharply  from  the  street  to  the 
lawn  about  six  to  eight  feet  below.  The  lawn  is  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beds  containing  some  of  the  better  commercial  varieties 
as  well  as  a  number  of  good  seedlings. 

Other  gardens  visited  in  the  morning  wrere  those  of  Mr.  Sisco, 
Mr.  Rudy,  Miss  Buder  and  Mrs.  Strouse.  At  all  of  these  we  found 
some  seedlings.  After  joining  my  brother-in-law  at  lunch,  the  three 
of  us  repaired  to  the  garden  of  Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Hardy  grows  many 
seedlings  but  a  freeze  had  badly  damaged  the  garden  and  there 
were  very  few  flowers  to  be  seen.  From  there  we  went  to  the  gar- 
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dens  of  Mrs.  Buxton  and  Mrs.  Reeves.  These  two  gardens  are  side 
by  side  and  contained  many  of  the  newer  iris.  Everywhere  we  went 
we  heard  of  Joe  Becherer.  About  three  o’clock  we  decided  the 
proper  procedure  was  to  skip  some  of  the  other  gardens  and  visit 
his  before  catching  the  train  at  6  :30. 

At  the  Becherer  garden  we  discovered  the  owner  looking  at  a 
neew  seedling.  It  was  from  William  Mohr  X  Gypsy  Baron.  The 
color  was  dark  blue  and  was  very  much  smoother  than  either  of  its 
parents  .  It  was  here  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Misty  Gold,  a 
very  fine  yellow  from  the  Schreiner  garden.  Chocolate  Soldier,  a 
dark,  velvety  chocolate-red  of  good  form  and  with  practically  no 
haft  marks,  looked  like  a  very  promising  variety.  Freckles,  a 
small  yellow  dotted  all  over  with  cinnamon,  is  an  excellent  garden 
flower.  One  of  the  newer  varieties  was  Frosted  Glass.  According 
to  my  notes,  this  flower  has  pale  yellow  standards  and  pale  blue  falls 
with  an  edging  of  the  same  color  as  the  standards.  The  form,  sub¬ 
stance  and  branching  are  all  very  good.  While  I  am  not  in  the  least 
partial  to  the  blue  and  yellow  blends,  I  feel  that  this  is  the  proper 
iris  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  my  garden.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
growers  will  find  it  a  welcome  addition  to  their  collection.  Later  in 
the  season,  I  was  to  see  other  originations  from  this  garden  and  I 
feel  that  Mr.  Becherer  is  doing  an  excellent  job. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  fascination  of  this  garden  when  I  say 
that  I  missed  the  train. 

Returning  home  the  next  morning,  I  found  things  much  as  I  had 
left  them.  For  the  next  four  weeks  I  combated  winds  and  rain  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  garden,  do  some  cultivating  and  to  take  a  few 
pictures.  Most  of  the  flowers  were  in  good  shape.  Some  of  the 
earlier  ones  were  not  true  to  color  but  as  the  later  ones  opened  this 
trouble  was  rectified.  Two  of  the  most  outstanding  things  in  the 
garden  were  Bryce  Canyon  and  Chivalry.  Bryce  Canyon  is 
without  doubt  the  finest  color  break  to  date.  Its  henna-red  color  is 
brilliant  and  the  form  and  branching  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
Visitors  in  the  garden  found  it  unique.  Chivalry  is  0  one  of  the 
finest  blues.  These  two  iris  should  stage  quite  a  race  for  top  honors. 
Other  fine  things  in  my  garden  were  Dream  Girl,  Gypsy,  Master 
Charles  and  Moonlight  Madonna. 

After  Memorial  Day  I  resumed  my  travels,  and  at  the  Hodson 
garden  I  again  saw  “The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna. This  is  a  nicely 
tailored  milk  white  iris  with  a  golden  beard  and  haft  markings.  In 


this  garden  were  a  number  of  other  seedlings  as  well  as  named  va¬ 
rieties.  All  were  liberally  covered  with  tags  indicating  that  ‘  ‘  Hod  ’  ’ 
was  doing  his  bit  at  improving  the  race. 

I  next  visited  Greig  Lapham  and  his  bantams.  Incidentally,  in 
spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather,  I  did  see  some  very  nice  iris.  One 
of  the  strongest  garden  flowers  was  No.  H7,  one  of  last  season’s 
“Congo  pinks.”  According  to  my  interpretation  of  Ridgway,  it 
is  light  cinnamon  pink  overlaid  pink.  It  has  a  world  of  carrying 
power  and  was  noticeable  from  anywhere  in  the  garden.  Blaze  of 
Glory  and  Lights  On  show  lots  of  promise  in  the  red  class.  Two 
new  seedlings — No.  G7  and  No.  G13 — are  redder  than  anything  else 
in  the  garden.  No.  G10  is  a  new  pink  seedling  of  heavy  substance 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  go  places. 

The  following  day  at  Mr.  Hall’s  garden  I  discovered  two  more 
red  reds — Nos.  45-05  and  45-07.  They  are  sister  seedlings  and  are 
excellent  competition  for  the  Lapham  reds.  One  of  Dave’s  finest 
is  Lynn  Langford.  This  is  a  lavender  self  heavily  marked  at  the 
haft  with  gold.  Another  good  lavender  flower  was  No.  39-99.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  this  one  was  never  introduced.  Cherie 
and  Hit  Parade  seemed  the  best  of  the  pinks.  Other  good  things 
grown  as  guests  in  this  garden  were  Garden  Glory,  Azure  Skies, 
Russet  Wings  and  Rose  Pearl.  I  also  saw  Lady  Mohr  here. 

At  Orville  Pay’s  I  again  saw  that  host  of  good  seedlings  of  last 
year.  Pink  Cameo  (No.  44-01)  is  an  outstanding  pink  and  if  it 
multiplies  enough  may  be  the  outstanding  introduction  of  1946. 
New  Snow,  a  ruffled  white,  attracted  much  attention.  One  of  the 
finest  things  was  No.  44-36.  This  is  a  clear  peach  self  with  a  red 
beard,  lots  of  substance  and  branching.  This  is  something  new  in 
iris  color.  I  believe  that  the  best  of  the  yellow  crop  were  Nos.  44-12 
and  44-13.  No.  44-44  is  a  very  nice  ruffled  blue.  It  has  rather  high 
branching  but  the  color  is  excellent.  Outstanding  guests  were 
Carillon,  Miobelle  and  Francelia. 

During  the  following  week,  I  visted  a  number  of  the  other  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  Chicago  area.  At  the  garden  of  John  Buneaux  I  saw 
the  best  seedling  of  1945.  His  No.  43-33B  would  have  been  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  any  season,  but  in  this  year  of  so  few  good  seedlings  it 
was  a  standout.  It  has  golden  amber  standards  and  rosy  red  falls 
with  an  amber  edge.  Hubert  Fischer  had  two  very  fine  whites  in 
Nos.  2518  and  2583/2. 
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During  the  middle  of  June  I  spent  one  day  in  the  Schreiner  gar¬ 
den.  It  had  been  raining  almost  continuously  until  the  day  of  my 
arrival  and  the  same  damage  from  late  freeze  was  apparent  as  noted 
in  Illinois. 

In  the  garden,  Black  Forest  was  everything  that  its  originator 
claims.  It  is  almost  a  complete  self,  being  a  brilliant  black  blue 
with  a  blue  beard.  Because  of  its  brilliance,  it  does  not  seem  dark 
unless  compared  directly  with  dark  iris.  Angelus  produced  a  fine 
seedling  for  Mr.  Becherer  when  El  Morocco  bloomed.  This  pink 
and  yellow  blend  is  indeed  a  fine  iris.  Others  seen  here  were  Jasper 
Agate,  Dinah  Shore,  Bright  Melody,  Lamplight,  Blue  Delight, 
Blue  Zenith,  Tishomingo  and  Mountain  Sky. 


THE  PRESBY  MEMORIAL  GARDEN 
C.  H.  Caldwell 

■  The  Presby  Memorial  Garden  is  an  iris  display  garden  situ¬ 
ated  in  Mountainside  Park  in  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

It  was  developed  by  friends  of  the  late  Frank  Presby,  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  treasurer  of  the  American  Iris  Society  and 
long  a  beloved  citizen  of  Montclair. 

Mr.  Presby  was  greatly  interested  in  horticulture  and  especially 
in  iris.  He  furthered  good  horticulture  in  every  way  possible  in 
Montclair  and  was  often  consulted  and  gave  freely  of  his  time  in 
assistance  to  many  gardeners. 

The  Town  Commission  of  Montclair  decided  to  plant  an  iris  gar¬ 
den  in  Mr.  Presby ’s  memory,  with  the  supervision  of  the  layout  and 
planting  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  citizens,  the  town  to 
supply  all  labor,  top-soil  and  care.  The  idea  originated  with  the 
Montclair  Art  Museum  group  of  which  Mr.  Presby  was  formerly  a 
member. 

The  garden  w^as  started  in  1927.  The  Hon.  Henry  M.  Lardner, 
then  mayor  of  Montclair,  appointed  a  committee  of  which  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Walt  her,  whose  residence  adjoins  the  Garden  on  the  south,  was  made 
chairman.  To  the  efforts  of  this  committee  and  the  support  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  Montclair  the  success  of  the  garden  is  due. 

The  site  is  a  gently  sloping  meadow  with  a  wooded  hill  in  the 
background.  The  principal  beds  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  meadowg 
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adjacent  to  Upper  Mountain  Avenue.  The  beds  are  on  each  side  of 
a  path,  extending  for  yards.  The  path  divides  near  the  southern 
end  around  a  large  triangle  and  then  runs  part  way  up  the  slope. 

A  large  memorial  gathering  was  held  at  the  first  planting,  with 
Miss  Everett  representing  the  American  Iris  Society.  A  memorial 
address  was  given  by  Walter  Kidde.  The  meeting  was  opened 
by  Mrs.  James  Logie,  president  of  the  Montclair  branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild,  who  turned  the  meeting  over 
to  Mayor  Lardner.  Beside  all  members  of  the  Town  Commission 
and  officers  and  members  of  the  garden  club,  many  friends  of  Mr. 
Presby  were  present. 

At  present  writing  the  garden  has  more  than  1,000  varieties, 
mainly  bearded  iris,  although  the  bulbous,  Evansia  and  beardless 
species  are  represented,  including  a  few  Japanese,  largely  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Peed  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanical  Garden. 

The  purpose  of  the  garden  is  the  display  of  iris  to  show  gardeners 
what  can  be  done  with  this  beautiful  and  easily  grown  flower. 
During  the  blooming  season,  members  of  the  committee  are  on  hand 
to  give  information  on  methods  of  growing,  names  of  varieties  and 
where  they  may  be  obtained. 

An  additional  project,  now  under  way,  is  the  formation,  in  re¬ 
planting  portions  of  the  garden,  of  a  series  of  beds  showing  the  best 
introductions,  year  by  year,  since  the  early  days  of  iris  growing.  In 
this  way,  the  vast  improvement  in  this  flower  is  clearly  illustrated. 

The  committee  is  using  the  English  method  of  raised  beds,  advo¬ 
cated  by  William  R.  Dykes,  to  provide  proper  drainage.  The 
beds  are  completely  open  to  the  sun  and  air  and  each  fall  are  care¬ 
fully  cleaned,  the  plants  cut  back  and  then  protected  with  salt  hay. 
These  methods  serve  to  keep  out  borer  moth  eggs  and  to  keep  down 
media  for  spore  disease  development  and  to  them  is  attributed  the 
fact  that  little  loss  from  rot  or  borers  has  been  experienced  in  the 
eighteen  years  of  the  garden’s  existence. 

The  committee  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  American  Iris  Society  for  their  interest  in  the  project  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  John  C.  Wister  for  advice  in  the  layout,  his  continued 
support  and  many  gifts  of  iris. 

Dr.  Arthur  Castleman,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  given  iris  and  in 
many  ways  helped  in  the  development  of  the  garden.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  also  indebted  to  the  Sass  brothers  and  to  Col.  J.  C. 
Nicholls  for  their  support.  Dr.  R.  J.  Graves  has  given  generously 
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and  Mrs.  Peckham  was  one  of  the  first  to  present  iris  to  the  garden. 

Thanks  also  are  due  to  the  following  growers  who  have  assisted 
us  in  obtaining  new  introductions :  Robert  Schreiner,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Nesmith,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Whiting,  Mr.  Thole,  Mr.  Kunderd,  the  Long- 
field  Iris  Farm  and  Dr.  Kleinsorge  through  Cooley’s  Gardens. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Montclair,  which  sponsored  the  garden,  has 
each  year  given  a  small  sum  to  the  committee  so  that  it  might  secure 
some  of  the  newest  fine  developments  for  the  project. 

The  committee’s  objectives  are  to  keep  in  the  garden  the  best  of 
the  new  developments  each  year  so  that  gardeners  may  study  and 
select  what  varieties  they  wTish  to  have  in  their  gardens ;  to  have  the 
garden  planted  to  show  each  iris  to  best  advantage  and  to  create,  at 
the  same  time,  sweeping  bands  of  color  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  love  garden  pictures  better  than  the  individual  flowers. 

The  public  reaction  to  the  garden  has  been  very  interesting.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  blooming  season  we  have  hundreds  of  visitors,  especially  in 
th  late  afternoon,  when  the  iris  are  at  their  best. 

An  interesting  point  is  that  many  of  the  questions  asked  of  the 
committee  come  from  gardeners  who  can  afford  but  one  or  two  new 
iris  at  a  time  and  who  wish  to  have  as  choice  a  selection  as  possible. 
We  find  that  the  same  persons  come  back  year  after  year. 

Recent  additions  to  the  collection  are  Chicory  Blue,  White 
Wedgewood,  Starwood,  Stardom,  Melanie,  Alastor,  Tan  De¬ 
light,  Black  Banner,  Winter  Carnival,  Snow  Carnival,  Blue 
Shimmer,  Elmohr,  Golden  Eagle,  Miss  Bishop,  Azure  Skies, 
Copper  Rose  Minnie  Colquitt,  Ola  Kala,  Prairie  Sunset,  Mul¬ 
berry  Rose,  Lake  Huron,  Flora  Zenor,  Crimson  Tide,  Sunset 
Serenade,  Daybreak,  And  Thou,  Indiana  Night,  Aleppo  Plain, 
Melitza  and  many  others. 


JACOB  SASS 

■  We  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Jacob 
Sass  on  December  10,  1945,  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  at  the  age 
of  73.  Mr.  Sass,  wTith  his  brother  Hans,  were  pioneers  in 
iris  breeding  in  this  country.  His  work  extended  over  a 
period  of  more  than  40  years.  He  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  irisarians  for  the  many  sterling  varieties  he 
introduced. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Ricker 

■  The  past  iris  season  has  been  an  extremely  interesting  but  a 
very  different  one  than  we  have  ever  experienced  in  this  section  of 
Northwest  Iowa.  The  iris  came  into  bloom  during  the  middle  of 
May  and  bloomed  until  the  middle  of  July.  Some  tall  bearded  iris 
came  into  flower  ahead  of  their  schedule,  intermediates  bloomed 
very  late  and  some  did  not  bloom,  but  on  the  whole  we  had  a  mar¬ 
velous  wealth  of  iris  bloom. 

The  winter  was  not  so  cold  as  usual,  nor  did  we  have  as  much 
snow.  However,  when  it  did  snow,  it  would  melt  and  then  freeze — 
the  sort  of  weather  that  is  hard  on  gardens.  This  year  I  uncovered 
the  iris  in  my  garden  March  25,  the  earliest  that  I  have  ever  done 
so.  We  had  very  warm  weather  during  March  and  the  iris  made 
fine  growth.  Then  on  April  10  we  had  a  very  hard  snow  storm,  the 
heaviest  snow  we  have  had  on  this  date  for  seventeen  years.  It  did 
not  last  long  and  it  did  very  little  damage.  After  it,  we  had 
rain,  rain  and  more  rain  but  the  iris  did  not  mind  these  downpours. 

The  highlight  of  my  garden  visiting  was  at  the  garden  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Whiting  at  Mapleton,  Iowa.  In  this  well  landscaped 
garden,  iris  show  to  natural  advantage.  All  are  very  well  grown 
and  attractively  and  conveniently  displayed,  making  it  an  enjoy¬ 
able  garden  in  which  to  study  and  judge  iris.  Here  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  a  number  of  varieties  about  which  I  had  heard, 
some  of  the  outstanding  new  varieties  and  some  very  promising 
seedlings. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  a  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiting 
for  several  days  early  in  the  iris  reason  and  a  week  later  I  had 
another  enjoyable  visit  to  their  lovely  garden.  During  my  second 
visit,  Mrs.  Frank  Winegar  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  was  a  house  guest,  too. 
The  morning  that  Mrs.  Winegar  arrived  there  was  a  wealth  of 
bloom  in  the  garden.  Mrs.  Winegar  and  I  have  for  many  past  sea¬ 
sons  enjoyed  the  iris  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiting.  During  my  visits, 
there  were  many  beautiful  iris  in  bloom  and  many  delightful  sur¬ 
prises  of  iris  in  new  shades  and  with  excellent  form. 

Shrubbery  borders  the  seedling  garden  on  three  sides ;  the  fourth 
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is  open  to  a  vista  of  evergreens.  The  evergreens  in  the  background 
furnish  a  lovely  setting  for  the  new  seedlings  and  the  broad  grass 
paths  between  them  give  added  pleasure  and  beauty.  One  can 
travel  along  the  seedling  beds  and  find  iris  after  iris  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  Mrs.  Winegar  and  I  choose  eight  as  our  favorites 
among  the  splendid  lot  of  Whiting’s  seedlings.  These  were  : 

No.  4362  (Amaranth  X  Three  Oaks) — Large  flowers  on  tall,  widely 
branched  stalks.  Hydrangea  to  mineral  red  with  a  touch  of  blue  at  tip 
of  beard.  Amber  haft  and  claw. 

No.  4370  (Amaranth  X  Three  Oaks) — A  sister  seedling  of  No.  4362. 
Not  so  large  or  so  tall  as  No.  4362  but  still  brighter  in  color.  Dark 
Pompeii  red,  near  self  with  smooth  copper  leaf  overlay  at  haft  and  a 
copper  brown  beard.  Hans  Sass  called  it  a  “hot  red.” 

No.  4275 — A  yellow  of  slightly  greenish  tone;  wax  yellow  according  to 
Ridgway ;  overlaid  heavily  on  the  falls  with  pure  brass,  which  gives  it  a 
metallic  finish,  brighter  than  anything  in  the  color  chart.  The  flowers 
are  medium  large,  wide  and  full  with  very  heavy  substance.  The  branch¬ 
ing  is  exceptionally  good,  each  stalk  carrying  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
flowers,  with  no  crowding.  It  bloomed  over  a  three-week  period. 

No.  4353 — This  showed  the  most  brilliant  bit  of  coloring  in  the  garden.  If 
it  were  taller  and  better  branched,  it  would  be  one  of  the  stars  of  the 
garden.  A  much  redder  Veishea  wfith  a  metallic  blue  blaze  in  the  falls. 
Just  as  it  is,  it  makes  a  stunning  patch  of  color. 

No.  4246 — A  deep  jasmine  yellow  self  of  large  size  and  wonderfully  wide, 
full  form.  It  blooms  only  28  or  30  inches  tall  but  it  well  branched  for 
its  height,  carrying  many  blooms  without  crowding.  It  would  be  most 
effective  in  the  low  border.  Everyone  is  calling  it  the  “fat  yellow.” 

Wild  Honey  (No.  4219) — This  will  be  introduced  next  year.  A  rich, 
tawny  brown-gold  self,  it  matches  the  Dictionary  of  Color  name,  “wild 
honey.”  The  blooms  are  large  and  wide,  the  stalk  strong  and  well 
branched.  It  begins  blooming  early  but  lasts  well  into  mid-season. 

No.  4240 — A  pink  blend.  Individual  flowers  very  large,  wide  and  full; 
color,  clear  and  pure.  With  a  little  better  branching,  it  would  be  the 
finest  pink  blend  in  the  garden. 

No.  4280 — In  a  whole  row  of  white  seedlings  we  thought  No.  4280  the  best. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  noted  several  other  fine  seedlings,  which 
were : 

No.  40-365  (Jake  Sass) — One  of  the  best  of  the  Prairie  Sunset  seedlings. 
A  beautiful  blend  of  red-gold  coloring.  Splendid  form  and  finish. 

No.  40-457  (Jake  Sass)- — A  green-gold  self  of  very  heavy  substance  and 
texture. 

No.  118-39  (Hans  Sass) — A  yellow  plicata;  large  flowers  of  splendid  form 
and  substance. 

No.  36-41  (Hans  Sass) — We  missed  seeing  No.  36-41,  a  brilliant  bicolor,  as 
it  did  not  bloom  this  year,  but  remember  it  from  last  year  as  having  the 
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most  glowing  red  falls  we  have  ever  seen.  The  standards  are  gold-tan 
and  the  falls  a  very  rich  red  velvet. 

No.  44-49  (Tompkins).  We  liked  this  seedling  because  of  its  unusual 
coloring.  It  is  an  orange  pink  blend;  the  flowers  are  of  pleasing  form 
and  fine  texture. 

Excerpts  from  my  garden  notes  follow : 

Blue  Rhythm — One  of  Mrs.  Whiting’s  1945  introduction.  It  has  a 
fascinating  blue  tone,  being  close  to  cornflower-blue,  softened  by  a 
silvery  overtone,  lovely,  smooth  and  clear.  The  flowers  are  of  beautiful 
form  with  wide  standards,  arched  and  domed,  and  semi-flaring  falls  car¬ 
ried  on  widely  branched  stalks.  Height,  38  or  40  inches.  It  was  greatly 
admired  by  all  those  who  saw  it. 

Rocket — For  color  appeal,  Rocket  attracted  my  attention.  Another  1945 
introduction,  outstanding  and  quite  different.  The  standards  are  pure 
deep  chrome  and  the  falls  are  deep  orange  chrome  almost  to  the  edge. 
Its  color,  size,  height  and  branching  are  excellent.  A  classic  flower  of 
large  size  and  heavy  substance,  carried  on  34-inch  stalks.  There  is  a 
brightness  to  this  iris  that  makes  it  outstanding  from  a  color  standpoint. 

Burmese  Gold — The  lovely  color  of  this  iris  is  hard  to  describe.  It  is  a 
smooth  blending  of  deep  yellow,  pink,  apricot  and  real  gold.  It  may  be 
visualized  as  a  blended  self  with  just  enough  real  gold  to  bring  out  the 
life  and  beauty  of  the  flowers,  which  are  ruffled  and  of  excellent  sub¬ 
stance.  The  branching  is  not  particularly  wide  but  the  arrangement  of 
the  buds  gives  it  a  long  season  and  lovely  blooms. 

Cloth  of  Gold — This  1945  introduction  is  a  brilliant  deep  yellow.  The 
flowers,  which  have  good  form,  substance  and  a  smooth  finish,  are  en¬ 
livened  by  the  heavy  orange  beard.  The  strong  stalks  are  well  branched 
and  the  height  is  36  inches.  It  is  very  attractive  in  the  garden. 

Gallantry — A  brilliant  and  unique  iris  of  intensely  rich  medium  dark  blue 
coloring.  A  true  self  wflth  flaring  falls,  extra  heavy  substance,  good 
poise  and  excellent  branching.  A  most  unusual  and  beautiful  iris. 

Mellowglow — A  beautiful  finished  flower,  exquisite  coloring  of  rich  tones 
of  deep  peach  and  apricot  with  a  flush  of  pink.  The  beauty  of  the 
flower  is  enhanced  by  the  heavy  orange  beard.  The  standards  are  very 
wide  and  well  arched,  the  falls  are  very  broadly  rounded.  It  was  out¬ 
standing,  magnificent. 

Prairie  Sunset — A  great  favorite.  In  this  iris  one  finds  a  smooth  blend¬ 
ing  of  pink,  apricot,  peach,  rose,  copper  and  gold,  so  well  done  that  it 
cannot  be  described  but  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Its  coloring  is 
beautiful  in  any  light.  Both  Mellowglow  and  Prairie  Sunset  should 
be  seen  for  their  color  harmony  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Harvest  Moon — A  brilliant  blend,  providing  a  maximum  number  of  bloom. 
Its  glowing  color  provides  a  cheery  spot  in  the  garden. 

Pink  Reflection — A  delicate  blend  of  pink  and  pale  gold,  a  very  fine 
iris.  Well  branched,  36-inch  stalks  with  beautifully  formed  flowers  of 
heavy  substance  and  fine  texture.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
light  pink  and  gold  blends  that  I  have  seen. 
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Mandalay — An  interesting  blend  of  rose  and  orange. 

Alza  Hola — A  very  attractive  blend  of  powder  blue  and  gold.  The  stand¬ 
ards  and  falls  are  lightly  edged  with  heavier  gold. 

Grand  Canyon — An  unusual  blend  of  plum,  copper  and  gold,  which  made 
a  splendid  showing.  The  flower  is  brightened  at  the  center  with  a  gold 
beard  and  throat.  Both  the  form  and  substance  are  good  and  the  stalk 
is  well  branched. 

Veishea — Never  fails  to  attract  attention.  This  rich  brilliant  blend  of 
bright  copper  and  rose  with  a  blaze  of  blue  in  the  center  of  the  falls  is 
very  colorful  in  the  garden.  The  flowers  are  evenly  spaced  on  sturdy 
34-inch,  well  branched  stalks.  One  of  the  gems  of  the  garden. 

Remembrance — This  iris  with  its  soft  color  of  pink  blended  with  yellow 
makes  a  lovely  bit  of  color  in  the  garden.  The  large  flowers  are  of  good 
form  and  substance.  A  real  beauty  which  shows  up  well  in  the  garden. 

Hoosier  Sunrise — A  very  lovely  pink  and  soft  tan  blend  with  broad 
standards  and  falls.  It  has  excellent  substance  and  branching  and  a 
height  of  40  inches.  Another  beauty  which  makes  an  attractive  clump. 

Grace  Ballard — A  beautiful  blend  of  pink  and  creamy  apricot  tones 
which  I  like  more  each  time  I  see  it.  The  flowers  have  exceptionally 
fine  form  and  substance  and  are  well  placed  on  sturdy,  well  branched 
stalks. 

Three  Oaks — Lovely  in  an  established  clump.  The  color  is  deep  rich 
mellow  pink  with  an  overlay  of  rosy  copper.  The  blue  light  on  the  falls 
gives  it  added  beauty.  The  flowers  are  large  with  domed  standards  and 
semi-flaring  falls. 

Stardom — Very  lovely  in  the  garden. 

Tea  Rose — Very  attractive  as  a  garden  clump.  The  smooth  blending  of 
rose  and  pale  gold  gives  the  effect  of  a  copper  pink  self.  The  flowers 
are  medium  size  and  well  spaced  on  the  sturdy  stalk.  An  iris  of  perfect 
form,  a  classic  in  its  color  section. 

DeForest’s  introductions — Of  Fred  DeForest’s  introduction — Calder- 
illa,  Casa  Morena,  Lori  May,  Pretty  Penny,  Sonrisa,  Fortune’s 
Favor,  Molly  May,  Rio  Ora,  Marimba — I  consider  Sonrisa  and  Casa 
Morena  the  most  outstanding.  Sonrisa  was  even  lovelier  than  I  had 
visualized  it  from  the  descriptions.  The  stalk  is  study,  well  branched 
and  the  flowers  are  excellently  placed.  The  large,  flaring  flowers  have 
very  fine  substance  and  are  slightly  ruffled.  I  was  much  impressed  with 
this  blend  of  coppery  pink  which  has  an  undertone  of  old  gold  that 
gives  it  a  metallic  finish.  Casa  Morena  is  a  large  flower  of  deep  rich 
brown.  It  is  not  dull  like  some  of  the  brown-toned  iris ;  it  really  makes  a 
bright  spot  in  the  garden. 

Redward — A  brilliant  crimson  red  of  startling  and  vivid  beauty. 

Display — A  very  rich,  brilliant  brown  red  of  medium  size  and  good  form ; 
has  great  carrying  power  in  the  garden. 

Redyen — An  interesting  red  iris  of  glowing  velvety  texture  which  is  slight¬ 
ly  lighter  than  Display. 

Red  Valor — A  fine,  large,  deep  garnet  red  with  a  brown  beard. 
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The  Red  Douglas — Still  an  excellent  iris.  It  is  not  the  reddest  iris  by  any 
means  but  the  coloring  is  so  rich  and  glowing  that  it  is  admired  by  many. 

Garden  Glory — A  rich  Bordeaux  red  self  with  no  haft  venations  and 
with  a  dark  beard.  Although  of  medium  size  and  height,  this  fine  iris 
causes  one  to  stop  and  admire  its  exceptionally  clear  coloring,  its  classic 
form  and  its  smooth,  enameled  finish. 

Garden  Flame — Excellent.  This  garnet  red  self  of  splendid  form  and 
texture  is  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  red  iris. 

Elmohr — An  exquisite  iris  of  a  rich  reddish  mulberry  shade.  It  was  in 
full  bloom,  giving  a  glowing  mass  of  color  in  the  garden. 

Blue  Zenith— A  deep  sky  blue  self,  tall  and  well  branched.  It  makes  a 
gorgeous  clump. 

The  Admiral — A  bright  medium-blue  self  with  good  garden  value. 

Frosty  Blue — Distinctive.  Has  large,  light  blue  flowers  of  excellent  form 
and  substance  with  a  frosty,  silvery  finish.  The  stalks  are  well  branched 
and  carry  many  buds. 

Great  Lakes — One  of  the  best  in  the  light  blue  class.  It  made  a  fine 
showing. 

Lake  Huron — A  medium  blue  that  has  good  garden  value. 

Nightfall — A  most  interesting  bicolor,  the  falls  very  velvety  rich  pansy 
purple  with  almost  no  veining  on  the  haft,  the  standards  several  shades 
lighter  than  the  falls.  Very  smooth  and  stunning. 

Vatican  Purple — A  great  favorite  of  mine.  It  is  a  rich  blue-purple  self 
which  radiates  charm  and  personality.  The  texture  is  not  velvety;  it 
has  a  glossy,  satiny  finish  so  that  it  neither  fades  nor  spots. 

Sable — One  of  the  richest  of  the  dark  ones.  Fine  in  every  way. 

Sea  Blue — -Clear  blue  self  of  medium  tone.  Smooth,  clean  haft,  good 
substance  and  branching.  Satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Alice  Webb — A  good  soft  blue. 

Deep  Velvet — A  grand  iris  which  I  admire  very  much.  It  is  a  rich  pur¬ 
ple,  dark  yet  bright,  with  well  formed  blooms  of  large  size  and  splendid 
texture. 

Tishomingo — Smoothness  of  substance  characterizes  this  large,  clear,  wis¬ 
teria  blue  self.  A  very  fine  iris  and  most  colorful. 

Concerto — A  deep  pansy  purple  of  velvety  texture  and  heavy  substance. 
There  is  a  lighter  edge  around  the  falls  which  gives  the  flower  added 
beauty. 

Blue  River — A  deep  blue,  one  of  the  bluest.  As  a  rule,  this  is  an  early 
bloomer. 

Ola  Kala — A  very  splendid  deep  yellow  self  that  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  Its  size,  height,  purity  of  color,  form,  branching  and  sub¬ 
stance  are  all  excellent. 

Golden  Spike — A  clump  of  this  brilliant  deep  yellow  self  was  performing 
splendidly  and  was  very  lovely  in  the  garden. 
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Golden  Fleece — A  truly  exquisite  flower  with  standards  of  clear  yel¬ 
low;  the  falls  a  creamy  white  wfith  a  definite  edging  of  lemon  yellow 
all  around  them.  The  deeper  color  of  the  standards  extends  to  the  wide 
haft  at  either  side  of  the  yellow  beard.  It  was  especially  fine  this  year. 

Buttercup  Lane — For  brightness  for  the  front  of  the  border,  plant  this 
very  fine  ruffled  bright  yellow. 

Fair  Elaine — One  of  the  loveliest  iris.  It  was  in  full  bloom.  It  has 
cream-white  standards  and  rich  gold  falls  accentuated  by  a  deep  gold 
beard. 

Golden  Majesty — Another  very  fine  golden  yellow  and  a  very  reliable 
bloomer. 

Green  Shadows — A  fascinating  iris  of  pure  green-gold.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  beautifully  formed,  the  stalk  tall  and  well  branched. 

Moonbeam — An  interesting  cool  pale  yellow  self  of  beautiful  form  and 
texture.  Branching  is  good. 

Moonlight  Madonna — A  clear  lemon  yellow  wfith  a  hint  of  green.  The 
flowers  are  ruffled,  well  formed,  medium  large. 

Raejean — I  was  so  happy  to  see  such  a  splendid  clump  in  bloom  as  this 
iris  is  late  flowering  and  was  missed  by  many  visitors.  This  two-toned 
bright  yellow  is  one  of  my  favorites  and  one  of  the  joys  of  the  garden. 
The  flowers  have  well  domed  standards  of  clear  chrome  yellow  and  the 
cream  yellow  falls  are  bordered  with  the  deeper  yellow  of  the  standards, 
which  gives  it  distinction. 

Jonquil — Tall  and  stately,  blooms  of  fine  substance  and  form.  The  very 
large  flowers  are  of  soft  clear  yellow  edged  with  deeper  yellow  on  the 
standards  and  falls.  Its  height  is  42  inches.  A  good  grower  and  a  fine 
bloomer. 

Late  S-un- — I  like  this  deep  yellow  very  much.  The  flowers  are  large,  well 
formed  and  of  heavy  substance. 

Spun  Gold — A  striking  velvety  yellow  wfith  a  glistening  texture.  No  vein- 
ing  or  shading  mars  the  purity  of  coloring,  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
rich  beard.  Blooms  well  in  this  section. 

Golden  Eagle — A  satiny  light  yellow  of  great  brilliance,  very  large  and 
fine. 

Alba  Superba — A  striking  white,  fine  in  every  way.  It  has  domed  stand¬ 
ards,  flaring  falls,  heavy  substance  and  tall,  well  branched  stalks. 

Mary  E.  Nicholls — A  warm  white  self  with  an  overlay  of  gold  at  the 
haft.  Very  good. 

Matterhorn — One  of  the  older  varieties  but  still  one  of  the  finest  pure 
whites. 

Snow  Carnival — A  very  outstanding  large  and  beautifully  ruffled  pure 
white.  It  is  a  real  gem  for  the  garden  and  is  striking  in  a  clump. 

Stella  Polaris — A  large,  cool  white  of  excellent  form  and  substance;  the 
branching  is  exceptionally  fine. 

Ave  Maria — A  very  large,  clear,  pure  white  of  heavy  substance.  The 
branching  is  wide,  giving  fine  placement  to  the  flowers. 
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Mount  Washington — Still  one  of  the  really  fine  older  whites  and  it  is 
hardy  in  Iowa. 

Snow  Flurry — When  I  see  Snow  Flurry  blooming,  I  always  think  of  it 
as  I  saw  it  at  Mr.  Salbach’s  at  the  time  of  the  A.I.S.  meeting  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Referring  to  my  notes  of  1939,  I  find  that  I  made  this  comment 
about  it:  “It  is  a  fitting  name  for  this  pure  ice- white  flower  with  the 
faintest  cast  of  blue— -a  most  outstanding  iris.”  When  I  saw  it  blooming 
this  year,  I  thought  that  it  was  rather  short  branched,  but  the  ruffled 
flowers  are  beautiful. 

Snow  Velvet — An  excellent  white  of  velvety  texture. 

Jake — My  first  glimpse  of  Jake  was  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Frank  Skrdla 
at  Atkinson,  Nebr.,  last  season.  I  was  indeed  glad  to  see  it  again  in 
the  Whiting  garden.  It  is  a  glistening  white  of  heavy  substance  and 
will  hold  its  own  among  the  best.  I  noticed  that  everyone  admired  it. 

Priscilla — Very  lovely.  This  glossy,  waxy,  snow-white  iris  is  really  white 
for  it  has  no  touch  of  any  other  color — even  the  beard  is  white.  Neither 
tall  nor  large,  Priscilla  is  a  gem  for  the  border.  A  row  of  it  in  the 
garden  was  most  outstanding. 

Patricia — Another  interesting  white  iris  for  the  border,  semi-flaring  in 
form  with  standards  and  falls  both  heavily  ruffled. 

White  City — It  was  in  full  bloom  and  very  fine  but  it  seems  too  blue  to 
be  called  a  white. 

Winter  Carnival — This  is  an  outstanding,  flaring,  crisp  pure  white  with 
a  touch  of  gold  at  the  throat.  Its  well  proportioned  flowers  are  of  heavy 
substance. 

Blue  Shimmer — A  blue  and  white  plicata,  different  and  most  impressive. 
The  fine  big  flowers  have  a  crisp,  enameled  white  background,  heavily 
but  evenly  marked  and  dotted  with  blue,  a  real  blue.  It  has  very  good 
carrying  qualities  in  the  garden. 

Rose  Top — Appears  pink  at  a  distance  but  is  actually  a  light  creamy  yel¬ 
low,  deeply  bordered  with  pink.  Very  lovely. 

Peachblow — A  different  but  fascinating  pink  plicata  with  a  light  yellow 
flush.  Both  Rose  Top  and  Peachblow  are  tall  and  well  branched.  Their 
delightful  large  flowers  give  them  fine  carrying  qualities  in  the  garden. 

Firecracker — The  most  brilliant  plicata  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  glowing  dark 
burgundy  red  with  a  yellow  trim.  The  well  formed  flowers  have  good 
substance.  It  has  great  brightness  in  the  garden. 

Moonlit  Sea — A  novel  color  combination.  Both  standards  and  falls  are 
white,  heavily  flushed  lavender-violet.  On  the  lower  edge  of  the  falls, 
the  color  darkens  to  mulberry  purple.  There  is  a  splash  of  yellow  at 
the  haft  which  gives  it  a  unique  and  stunning  effect. 

Adventure — I  was  sorry  that  this  plicata  was  not  in  bloom. 

Minnie  Colquitt — I  like  this  plicata  very  much.  It  is  a  purple  and  white 
of  large  size  and  beautifully  ruffled  form.  A  very  brilliant  iris. 

Flora  Zenor — A  fine  clump  in  bloom  gave  an  opportunity  to  see  the  effect 
of  its  color.  I  think  we  all  realize  that  the  stalk  is  too  tall  and  a  little 


spindly  for  the  size  of  the  flower,  but  when  seen  in  a  well  established 
clump,  it  is  striking'  and  worth  having  for  the  color  alone. 

Melitza — An  ivory  pink  of  good  form.  The  intense  pinkish  tangerine 
beard  seems  to  enliven  the  whole  flower.  An  interesting  pink. 

Spindrift — Deeper  in  color  than  Flora  Zenor  and  Melitza.  Remember¬ 
ing  it  from  last  season,  I  do  not  recall  the  heavy  veining  on  the  falls 
which  seems  to  mar  it  this  year. 

Pink  Epilogue — Good  color,  substance  and  branching. 

No.  4205 — I  like  this  splendid  pink  seedling  of  David  Hall’s.  The  color 
is  clear  and  the  substance  and  branching  good. 

L.  Merton  Gage — A  very  splendid  pink  with  large  flowers,  good  substance, 
form  and  branching. 

Harriet  Thoreau — This  most  attractive  iris  is  an  orchid  pink  self.  The 
large  flowers  are  well  proportioned,  standards  domed  and  the  falls  semi- 
flaring.  Substance  and  branching  are  excellent.  A  very  fine  iris. 

City  of  Lincoln- — A  splendid  variegata  in  every  way;  a  brilliant  iris. 

Mary  Vernon — A  very  outstanding  blended  variegata.  The  medium-sized 
flowers  have  strong  substance  and  excellent  form ;  branching  is  very 
good.  The  standards  are  golden  bronze  flushed  rose  and  the  flaring  falls 
are  a  velvety  bright  ruby  red  with  an  edge  of  the  same  golden  bronze  as 
the  standards. 

Arab  Chief — One  of  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  iris  is  the  orange 
russet  class.  It  is  a  near  self  of  rich  burnt  orange  coloring. 

Ta  Ming — A  very  striking  iris  on  the  order  of  Naranja.  It  is  deep  yel¬ 
low  with  deeper,  almost  orange,  falls,  but  its  colors  are  purer  and 
smoother,  its  flowers  wider  and  of  better  form  and  substance.  Branching 
very  good.  It  gives  a  pronounced  orange  effect  in  the  garden. 

Rubient — A  velvety  pansy  purple  iris  of  unusual  charm.  The  standards 
are  deep  red  purple  and  the  falls  deep  red  purple  velvet  edged  with  the 
color  of  the  standards.  This  iris  has  been  called  “an  Amigo  done  in  red.” 
A  favorite  with  all. 

There  was  a  wealth  of  bloom  in  the  garden  and  there  were  many 
other  named  varieties  performing  splendidly.  I  missed  seeing  Solid 
Mahogany,  Bright  Melody,  Sunset  Serenade,  Action  Front, 
Adventure  and  Mirabelle  as  they  were  not  in  bloom  while  I  was 
at  the  Whiting  garden.  I  feel  they  should  be  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  garden  for  I  saw  them  blooming  perfectly  last  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiting  are  so  hospitable  and  so  genuine  is  their 
love  for  their  flowers  and  their  pride  in  them  that  it  is  a  rare  plea¬ 
sure  to  enjoy  the  iris  with  them. 

A  visit  to  the  garden  of  another  hybridizer,  W.  S.  Snyder, 
Sioux  City,  revealed  some  outstanding  and  worthwhile  seedlings, 
some  recent  introductions  of  Mr.  Snyder’s  and  many  of  the  newer 
iris  from  other  hybridizers. 
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Mr.  Snyder  has  done  some  fine  breeding,  creating  splendid  new 
varieties.  One  of  his  most  outstanding  introductions  is  Bright 
Melody.  It  is  a  beautifully  finished  iris  of  rich  Concord  grape 
coloring.  The  form,  substance  and  branching  are  splendid.  This 
iris  is  a  very  reliable  bloomer  and  one  that  is  attracting  much  favor¬ 
able  comment  for  its  rich  coloring,  which  adds  brightness  to  the 
garden.  Bright  Melody  bloomed  splendidly  in  four  other  gardens 
in  Sioux  City.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  colors  in  the 
garden. 

One  of  Mr.  Snyder’s  1945  introductions  is  Dreamland.  It  is  a 
rich  red  self,  close  to  deep  hollyhock  red  according  to  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Color.  The  flower  is  of  good  form  with  ruffled,  well  domed 
standards  and  ruffled  semi-flaring  falls.  The  beard  is  deep  yellow, 
illuminating  the  half  that  is  completely  free  of  venations.  The 
substance  is  heavy  and  the  finish  very  velvety.  The  stalk  and 
branching  are  ideal.  Dreamland  was  admired  bv  the  visitors  at 
the  Sioux  City  iris  show  and  will  fascinate  many  others  for  it  is 
a  real  red,  red  iris. 

Another  of  Mr.  Snyder’s  1945  introductions  is  Stella  Viola. 
The  flowers  are  of  clear,  gleaming,  bright  violet  and  are  of  large 
size.  The  slightly  ruffled  petals  are  round  and  wide.  Stella  Viola 
is  an  early  bloomer  and  has  a  brilliance  that  makes  it  stand  out  in 
the  garden.  The  stalk  is  strong  and  the  placement  is  good,  although 
the  branching  is  not  particularly  wide. 

Alza  Hola  is  an  enchanting  blend  of  powder  blue  and  gold.  The 
standards  and  falls  are  edged  with  gold.  An  established  clump  of 
this  iris  is  very  effective  in  the  garden.  The  large,  well  proportioned 
flowers  of  smooth,  even  texture  are  carried  on  tall,  graceful  stalks. 

Captain  Royal  is  a  very  large  “mosaic  blue”  self.  The  flowers 
are  large,  with  domed  standards  and  semi-flaring  falls,  smooth 
finish  and  heavy  substance.  The  branching  is  good. 

Iowa  Glory  is  a  very  reliable  bloomer.  It  is  a  rich  blackish  red. 
The  flowers  are  beautifully  formed  with  heavy  substance  that  with¬ 
stands  hot  sun  and  rain. 

Sioux  City  is  a  light  heliotrope  self  with  a  silvery  finish.  The 
large,  well  formed  flowers  are  borne  on  strong  stalks. 

One  of  Mr.  Snyder’s  1945  seedlings  which  I  thought  was  very 
outstanding,  is  a  clear  bright  variegata.  It  will  be  named  Alpine 
Sunset. 
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LESSER  KNOWN  IRIS  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

Dr.  George  M.  Reed 

■  Most  iris  enthusiasts  are  content  to  grow  the  many  varieties  of 
tall  bearded  iris,  neglecting  or  disdaining  the  other  groups.  Some 
gardeners,  of  course,  are  interested  in  the  Japanese  and  Siberian 
types,  of  which  many  varieties  have  been  developed.  Unfortunately, 
the  wide  diversity  of  the  many  species  is  overlooked.  All  of  these 
would  add  interest  to  the  garden  and  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
the  plantings  for  many  purposes  and  situations. 

The  complaint  is  often  made  that  the  iris  season  is  relatively 
brief.  Few  know  that  iris  may  be  had  which  bloom  from  earliest 
spring  until  August.  Again  in  the  fall  good  displays  of  some  types 
ma}^  be  obtained  under  certain  conditions.  Thus,  b}^  utilizing  the 
available  material,  iris  may  decorate  the  garden  practically  all  the 
growing  season,  being  adapted  to  varied  conditions  and  uses.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  foliage  of  many  of  the  species  is  quite  attractive  and  free 
from  various  leaf  diseases  and  affords  a  suitable  background  for 
other  flowering  plants.  The  seed  is  usually  produced  in  great 
abundance  and  seedlings  may  be  raised  which  show  interesting 
variations.  It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the  abundant  seed 
habit  may  result  in  some  of  the  species  being  classified  as  a  weed 
unless  due  care  is  taken  to  remove  the  developing  pods.  The  yellow 
flag  of  Europe  is,  perhaps,  the  most  notorious  in  this  connection. 

Iris  for  the  Garden  Border 

Many  kinds  of  plants  are  grown  in  the  garden  border  beds  when 
they  are  supplied  with  good,  well  drained  soil.  Several  kinds  of 
iris  are  suitable  for  such  a  location  and,  with  their  attractive  flowers 
and  foliage,  add  greatly  to  the  border  display. 

Spurian  Group 

Among  the  best  of  these  are  the  iris  belonging  to  the  so-called 
Spurian  group,  the  very  best  species  of  which  is  undoubtedly  7.  och- 
roleuca,  a  native  of  western  Asia  Minor.  This  plant  grows  to  a 
height  of  three  to  four  or  more  feet.  It  has  long  leaves,  one  to  two 
inches  broad,  and  flower  stalks  which  raise  the  flowers  well  above 
the  foliage.  Several  flowers  are  borne  close  to  the  stem  and  may  be 
in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  The  flowers,  which  last  for  three  or  more 
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Courtesy  of  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 


Left ,  7.  ockroleuca;  right ,  I.  verna. 

tlays,  are  white  with  a  large  yellow  zone  at  the  center  and  base  of 
the  fall.  The  blooming  period  is  after  that  of  the  ordinary  tall 
bearded  iris  and  just  before  the  Japanese  come  into  flower. 

Ranking  next  in  value  to  7.  ockroleuca  is  7.  aurea.  It  is  probably 
native  to  Kashmir  in  Asia.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  habit  to  7. 
ockroleuca,  the  leaves  and  flower  stalks  not  quite  so  tall.  The  flowers, 
a  bright  yellow  in  color,  are  borne  several  on  the  stem  and  last  for 
three  or  more  days. 

7.  spuria  is  widely  distributed  in  eastern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa.  It  is  quite  variable  in  height,  ranging  from  one  to  three 
feet.  The  size  and  color  of  the  flower  show  great  variation  among 
the  plants  from  different  parts  of  its  range.  The  flowers  are  rather 
small  and  the  usual  color  is  some  shade  of  blue-purple.  None  of  the 
varieties  is  so  attractive  as  7.  aurea  or  7.  ockroleuca . 

7.  monnieri  may  not  be  a  species  growing  in  the  wild  and  its  exact 
relations  are  not  known.  It  is  similar  to  7.  ockroleuca  except  that 
the  color  is  a  uniform  yellow  over  the  falls.  It  has  been  crossed 
with  7.  ockroleuca  and  7.  spuria  and  many  interesting  hybrids  have 
been  secured. 

7.  halophila  grows  in  the  salt  marshes  of  Persia,  Turkestan,  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  While  native  to  the  salt  marshes, 
it  does  well  in  the  usual  garden  border.  The  leaves  and  flowering 
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stalks  are  rather  short,  one  to  two  feet.  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
are  produced  in  great  abundance.  A  great  deal  of  variation  in  the 
color,  which  is  usually  some  shade  of  pale  blue-purple,  occurs  among 
different  seedlings.  In  European  botanic  gardens  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  iris.  Other  species  frequently  die  out  in  a  bed  and  are 
replaced  by  7.  halophila,  which  produces  seed  in  abundance.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  seed  of  iris  from  European  sources  may  come  under  a 
great  variety  of  names,  but  frequently  turn  out  to  be  this  particular 
one. 

I.  graminea  is  also  a  member  of  the  Spurian  group,  being  native 
to  southern  and  central  Europe  and  the  Caucasus  region  of  Asia. 
The  flowers  are  small,  some  shade  of  violet-blue  on  a  white  back¬ 
ground.  The  stalk  is  so  short  that  the  flowers  are  hidden  by  the 
leaves  and  bracts.  The  stem  is  also  unusual  in  that  it  is  decidedly 
flattened.  The  flower  stems  usually  do  not  rise  vertically  but  ex¬ 
tend  out  from  the  base  so  that  the  flowers  are  readily  observed. 

Siberian  Group 

The  so-called  Siberian  group  of  iris  furnish  many  fine  species  for 
the  garden  border.  7.  sibirica  is  a  native  of  central  Europe  and 
Russia  and  apparently  is  not  found  in  Siberia  at  all.  The  leaves  of 
this  species  are  usually  narrow,  the  flower  stalks  tall  and  slender, 
extending  well  above  the  tips  of  the  leaves  and  bearing  three  or  more 
flowers.  A  related  species,  7.  orientalis,  is  found  in  Manchuria  and 
Japan.  The  leaves  are  broader,  the  flower  stem  is  shorter,  usually 
bearing  only  two  flowers,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  7.  sibirica. 
These  two  species  have  been  hybridized  and  a  large  series  of  named 
varieties  has  been  derived,  ranging  from  white  through  various 
light  shades  of  blue  to  dark  blue  and  even  red-purple.  The  species 
are  interesting  to  grow  and  among  the  hybrids  many  fine  garden 
iris  are  available.  Fortunately,  these  do  equally  well  along  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  a  pool  or  stream. 

There  are  several  other  interesting  species  placed  in  the  Siberian 
group.  One  of  them  is  7.  chry so g raphes,  which  is  a  native  of  south¬ 
western  China.  The  flower  stalk  of  this  species  is  one  and  one-half 
to  two  feet  tall  and  usually  bears  several  vprv  rich  blue-purple 
flowers  with  a  central  patch  of  golden  veins  on  the  fall. 

More  striking,  perhaps,  is  7.  delavayi,  which  comes  from  western 
China.  The  leaves  are  long,  the  flower  stalks  tall  (up  to  four  feet) 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  abundantly  in  various  shades  of  pale 
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blue  to  red-purple.  This  iris,  along  with  I.  aurea  and  7.  ochroleuca , 
bridges  the  gap  between  the  tall  bearded  and  the  later  blooming 
Japanese  iris. 

Two  yellow-flowered  species  may  be  mentioned.  7.  forrestii  comes 
from  northwestern  Yunnan  and  is  low  growing.  It  produces  a  short 
stem  one  to  one  and  one-half  feet  tall  which  bears  rich  yellow  flowers. 
7.  wilsoni  comes  from  western  China,  blooms  somewhat  later  than 
7.  forrestii,  and  adds  a  distinct  yellow  note  to  the  Siberian  group. 

Other  Species 

An  especially  interesting  iris,  for  the  garden  border  is  7.  biglumis, 
which  comes  from  eastern  Asia,  China,  Manchuria  and  Tibet.  It  is 
usually  listed  as  7.  ensata,  a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
Japanese  iris.  7.  higlumis  blooms  early  in  May.  At  that  time  the 
leaves  are  rather  short,  so  that  the  flowers  on  the  short  stalks  are 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  growing  leaves.  Later  the  leaves  greatly 
lengthen,  becoming  three  to  five  feet  long,  when  the  developing 
seed  pod  is  hidden  rather  completely.  The  foliage  is  fine,  being  free 
from  various  diseases,  and  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  plant 
for  the  iris  garden.  This  iris  has  an  extensive  fibrous  rooting  sys¬ 
tem  so  it  is  difficult  to  transplant  and  re-establish  it.  This  can  be 
done,  however,  if  proper  care  is  taken.  Seed  obtained  from  differ¬ 
ent  localities  gives  rise  to  seedlings  showing  great  variation — in  fact, 
so  much  so  that  various  sub-species  have  been  described. 

7.  dichoioma  is  valuable  because  it  blooms  inflate  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  Its  common  name  is  the  “vesper  iris,”  as  the  flower  buds 
usually  open  in  the  late  afternoon  and  close  in  the  early  evening. 
It  is  a  native  of  eastern  Siberia,  Mongolia  and  north  China.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  a  much-branching  stem.  Seeds  are  produced 
in  great  abundance  and  if  the  seed  is  planted  early  in  the  spring, 
blooming  plants  may  be  secured  the  same  season.  The  iris  is  per¬ 
haps  best  raised  from  seed,  the  seedlings  showing  considerable  vari¬ 
ation. 

7.  milesii  is  a  member  of  the  crested  iris  group.  It  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  north  of  Simla.  The  flowers  are  not  especially  attractive  but 
are  usually  produced  abundantly  on  a  branching  stalk  and  the 
rhizomes  are  quite  hardy  and  grow  vigorously. 

Bulbous  Iris 

There  are  two  groups  of  bulbous  iris  which  are  valuable  for  the 
garden  border — the  Spanish  and  the  Dutch  types.  The  Spanish 
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iris  are  derived  from  7.  xiphium,  a  native  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
North  Africa.  The  usual  color  of  the  wild  plant  is  blue-purple  but 
yellow-flowered  forms  occur.  Many  garden  varieties  have  been  de¬ 
veloped,  with  colors  ranging  from  white,  through  yellow,  various 
tones  of  blue  and  bronze. 

The  Dutch  iris  are,  in  part,  derivatives  of  7.  xiphium  praecox ,  an 
early  flowering  variety.  This  form  has  been  crossed  with"  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  Z.  xiphium,  producing  a  series  of  garden  varieties  which 
bloom  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Spanish  group.  Both  Dutch  and 
Spanish  iris  flower  along  with  the  tall  bearded  kinds. 

The  English  iris  varieties  have  been  derived  from  I.  xiphioides. 
The  wild  species  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  typical  color  is  a 
blue-purple.  Many  garden  varieties  have  been  developed  with  a 
wide  range  of  color,  including  white,  light  blue,  deep  blue-  and  red- 
purple.  No  yellow  flowered  forms  occur.  One  of  the  chief  values 
of  this  group  of  iris  is  that  they  bloom  late,  coming  in  the  interval 
between  the  tall  bearded  and  Japanese  iris  varieties. 

All  of  these  bulbous  iris  are  easily  grown.  However,  the  plants 
soon  run  out  and  new  bulbs  have  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  plantings. 

Iris  far  the  Rock  Garden 

Crested  Iris  Group.  Several  species  of  the  crested  iris  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  situations  in  the  rock  garden.  One  of  the  best  is  7.  tectorum, 
which  is  a  native  of  central  and  southwestern  China.  For  centuries 
it  has  been  cultivated  in  China  as  well  as  Japan,  where  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  long  ago.  The  Latin  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in 
Japan  it  is  frequently  grown  along  the  ridge  of  the  thatch-roofed 
buildings.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties.  The  common  one  is 
pale  blue  with  darker  blotches;  the  other  is  white  with  a  yellow 
area  at  the  base  of  the  fall.  Both  are  easily  grown  and  bloom  pro¬ 
fusely.  The  leaves  are  rather  broad,  about  one  foot  long.  The  stem 
is  about  the  same  length,  usually  bearing  two  or  more  flowers.  The 
seeds  are  formed  abundantly  and  seedlings  readily  grown. 

An  excellent  plant  for  the  rock  garden  is  7.  gracilipes,  the  grace¬ 
ful  stemmed  iris  from  Japan.  It  is  quite  low  growing  with  short, 
narrow  grasslike  leaves.  The  rhizomes  are  slender  and  ordinarily 
the  plant  has  a  tufted  appearance.  Several  flowers  are  borne  on 
the  short,  branching  stalk.  The  color  is  a  delicate  pink-purple,  but 
a  white  variety  is  known. 
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Top ,  I.  cristata ;  bottom,  I.  tectorum. 
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Our  native  American  7.  crist  at  a  is  also  a  valuable  plant  for  the 
rock  garden.  The  leaves  are  rather  broad  and  are  six  to  eight  inches 
long.  The  flower  stalks  are  about  the  same  length  as  the  leaves  and 
the  flower  is  a  delicate  lavender-blue  with  a  darker  line  surrounding 
the  crest.  A  white  variety  is  also  known.  There  is  a  more  dwarf 
type  under  the  name  of  7.  lacustris. 

A  final  member  of  the  crested  iris  group  is  7.  japonica,  which  is 
found  wild  in  central  China  and  Japan,  and  is  very  commonly  found 
in  Japanese  parks  and  gardens  where  it  thrives  either  in  a  rock 
garden  situation  or  in  a  border.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  one  foot 
or  more  long.  The  flower  stem  is  erect  and  repeatedly  branched, 
bearing  many  pale,  almost  white  flowers.  In  the  eastern  United 
States  this  iris  is  not  hardy  but  it  can  be  grown  successfully  in  a 
glass  house.  In  California  it  thrives  very  well  and  doubtless  would 
succeed  in  our  milder  southern  States. 

All  of  these  crested  iris  bloom  during  the  early  part  of  May. 

Dwarf  Bearded  Iris .  There  are  several  species  of  small  bearded 
iris  which  are  well  recognized  rock  garden  plants.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  their  relation  to  each  other. 

7.  pumila  is  a  native  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  extending  eastward 
to  the  Caucasus.  Plants  grown  from  seed  collected  in  different  lo¬ 
calities  vary  a  great  deal.  The  leaves  are  short,  five  to  seven  inches 
long,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  a  single  one 
to  a  stalk.  The  flower  stem  itself  is  very  short  but  the  tube  of  the 
flower  is  long,  carrying  the  floral  parts  well  above  the  level  of  the 
leaves.  There  is  great  variation  in  the  color  of  the  wild  plants,, 
ranging  through  blue-purple,  red-purple,  yellow  and  white  flow¬ 
ered  forms. 

7.  chamaeiris  is  commonly  grown  under  the  name  of  7.  pumila.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  different  species,  occurring  in  southeastern 
France  and  northwestern  Italy.  The  true  7.  chamaeiris  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct,  long  flowering  stalk  bearing  several  flowers.  Its  tube  is  short. 
Many  varieties  have  been  selected  and  named,  the  colors  being  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  blue-  and  red-purple.  However,  yellow  and  white 
flowered  varieties  are  also  known.  The  flower  stalks  vary  in  length 
from  about  six  inches  to  one  foot  or  more  in  the  different  varieties. 
Hybridization  between  this  iris  and  tall  bearded  species  may  have 
occurred. 

Another  dwarf  species  of  bearded  iris  is  7.  aphylla,  which  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  southern  Germany,  extending  through  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
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casus.  In  the  wild,  this  iris  varies  a  great  deal,  the  usual  color  be¬ 
ing  some  shade  of  blue-  or  red-purple.  The  stem  branches  and  sev¬ 
eral  flowers  are  borne  on  a  single  stalk.  It  is  very  hardy  and  grows 
readily. 

I.  flavissima ,  which  is  native  to  Hungary,  extending  through  east¬ 
ern  Europe  to  southern  Siberia,  is  a  fine  yellow-flowered  species. 
The  flower  stalks  are  short,  bearing  two  to  three  flowers  bright  yel¬ 
low  in  color,  with  an  orange  beard.  The  rhizomes  are  long  and 
slender,  producing  a  spreading  clump  instead  of  a  dense  one.  The 
iris  prefers  a  sandy  soil,  which  must  be  well  enriched  with  humus. 

Bulbous  Iris .  There  are  a  few  bulbous  iris  which  are  well  adapted 
for  the  rock  garden.  One  of  the  best  is  I.  reticulata .  The  name  is 
due  to  the  network  of  veins  which  shows  plainly  on  the  outer  bulb 
scales.  The  species  is  probably  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  region. 
When  good  bulbs  are  obtained,  the  iris  will  continue  to  multiply 
and  bloom  year  after  year.  The  narrow  leaves  come  up  early  in  the 
spring  and  the  flowering  stalk  follows,  carrying  the  single  flower 
barely  to  the  top  of  the  leaves.  The  color  of  the  flower  is  either  a 
rich  red-purple  or  a  blue-purple. 

1  histrioides  comes  from  northern  Asia  Minor  and  does  well  year 
after  year  when  once  established.  The  flowers  are  usually  pale  blue, 
with  a  central  ridge  of  yellow. 

7.  Ms-trio  is  another  bulbous  species  which  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  quite  early  and  has  distinct  pale  bluish  purple  flowers. 
It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  grow  than  I.  histrioides . 

Distinct  from  the  crested,  dwarf  bearded  and  bulbous  iris  men¬ 
tioned  above  is  7.  verna.  This  is  one  of  our  native  American  species 
common  in  the  mountainous  areas  from  Virginia  to  Tennessee.  It 
is  low  growing,  with  leaves  about  six  inches  long.  The  stalk  is  short 
and  the  flower  has  a  long  tube  which  raises  the  showy  parts  above 
the  level  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  light  blue-purple  with  an 
orange  band  in  the  center  of  the  falls.  It  thrives  in  a  half-shady 
position  but  is  not  so  easy  to  grow  as  most  of  the  other  dwTarf  types 
of  iris. 

All  of  these  iris  are  early  bloomers.  The  bulbous  7.  reticulata  and 
7.  histrioides  are  the  first  to  appear  in  late  March.  In  April  come 


RIGHT  :  top,  I.  aphylla;  bottom ,  I.  arenaria . 
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the  varieties  of  7.  pumila ,  and  in  early  May  the  other  bearded  and 
crested  types. 

Iris  for  Moist  Situations 

The  yellow  flag  of  Europe,  I.  pseudacorus ,  is  characteristically  a 
plant  for  wet  locations.  It  is  a  native  plant  over  practically  all  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  extending  into  Siberia  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  leaves  sometimes  grow  up  to  four  or  five  feet  long  and  one  to 
two  inches  broad.  The  flower  stem  is  about  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
bearing  at  the  upper  end  several  flowers  yellow  in  color,  with  a  zone 
of  brown  patches  on  the  base  of  the  falls.  The  standards  are  short 
and  small.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  color,  very  pale  yel¬ 
low  and  practically  white  forms  being  known.  Recently,  double- 
flowered  forms  have  appeared  in  cultivation. 

In  Japan,  this  iris  has  been  introduced  and  it  has  found  the  Japa¬ 
nese  iris  plantations  very  favorable  for  vigorous  growth.  It  has 
spread  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  quite  common  in  Japanese  iris 
plantings ;  in  fact,  recently  it  has  been  labeled  as  a  yellow  Japanese 
variety. 

The  common  blue  flags  of  North  America  are  listed  under  the 
names  of  I.  versicolor  and  7.  virginica.  They  are  somewhat  similar 
in  general  appearance.  Both  are  adapted  for  moist  situations  and 
are  very  much  worth  while  in  the  garden,  flowering  about  the  same 
time  as  the  tall  bearded  iris.  7.  virginica  is  usually  a  larger,  more 
robust  plant  and  in  the  South  is  widely  spread.  The  limits  of  the 
two  species  are  by  no  means  clearly  defined. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  species  of  iris  for  a  moist  situation  is  7. 
laevigata,  a  native  of  eastern  Siberia,  Manchuria,  Korea  and  Japan. 
In  Japan  it  is  very  commonly  cultivated  in  temple  grounds.  The 
iris  has  rather  broad  leaves  and  a  flowering  stalk  15  to  24  inches 
long,  two  or  more  flowers  being  borne  in  the  terminal  cluster.  The 
stalk  does  not  stand  erect  but  tends  to  incline  somewhat.  The  usual 
color  of  the  wild  plant  is  a  blue-purple.  Many  variations,  however, 
occur  among  seedlings  and  plants  have  been  found  which  probably 
have  the  bluest  flowers  known  to  occur  in  any  iris.  There  are  white 
flowered  varieties  and  also  the  type  known  under  the  name  of  alho- 
purpurea,  which  has  a  white  background,  overlaid  with  splashes  of 
blue-  or  red-purple.  There  are  also  several  double-flowered  types 
in  cultivation. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  we  have  succeeded  in  hybridizing 


I.  laevigata  with  I.  versicolor  and  I.  virginica .  The  flowers  of  the 
hybrids  may  be  somewhat  superior  to  those  of  our  North  American 
flags  but  do  not  equal  those  of  the  other  parent.  A  great  deal  of 
sterility  has  entered  in  and,  consequently,  seedlings  of  the  hybrids 
are  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  first  three  species  mentioned  do  well  in  the  ordinary  garden 
border,  although  they  are  not  nearly  so  vigorous  as  when  grown  in 
moist  locations  along  a  brook  or  margin  of  a  pond.  I.  laevigata,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  distinctly  a  water-loving  iris  and  very  little  suc¬ 
cess  is  obtained  when  attempts  are  made  to  grow  it  in  the  absence 
of  abundant  water  supply.  All  of  these  species  come  into  flower 
in  late  May  or  early  June. 

There  are  a  few  other  iris  adapted  for  moist  locations.  One  of 
these,  I.  setosa,  is  a  native  of  eastern  Asia,  including  Japan,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  Alaska.  The  dwarfer  form,  usually  known  under  the 
name  of  I.  canadensis,  occurs  in  Maine,  extending  to  Newfoundland. 
I.  setosa  grows  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  height.  The  flower  stalk 
bears  several  flowers,  usually  of  a  bluish  purple  color. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  we  have  succeeded  in  crossing  1. 
setosa  with  I.  tenax  from  the  western  United  States.  The  hybrid 
plant,  however,  proved  to  be  sterile. 

L  prismatica,  which  is  native  to  the  United  States,  especially  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Maine  to  Carolina,  is  a  desirable  garden 
addition.  The  leaves  are  narrow ;  stalks  are  slender  and  tall flowers 
are  small  and  graceful,  the  color  usually  is  some  shade  of  light  blue, 
although  white  flowered  types  are  known.  The  blooming  period  is 
earv  June. 

In  the  southern  United  States,  particularly  in  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley,  there  is  a  distinct  group  of  iris,  most  of  which  are  not  well 
known; To  the  average  iris  grower;  in  fact,  they  have  only  come  to 
public  attention  in  comparatively  recent  years.  The  species  J.  fidva 
has  been  known  since  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  iris  because  of  the  peculiar  color  of 
the  flower.  It  can  be  cultivated  in  the  garden  and  succeeds  best  in 
a  moist  situation.  In  about  1900  an  iris — I.  foliosa — evidently 
closely  related  to  I.  fulva  was  described  from  the  same  general  re¬ 
gion.  Since  the  early  1920 ’s,  surveys  have  revealed  a  very  large 
iiuthnSr  of  different  kinds  of  iris^  particularly  in  Louisiana.  Many 
of  thJife'  were  described  and  listed  as  distinct  species.  One  of  these, 
I.  giganticaerulea,  may  have  good  standing  as  such.  The  others, 
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however,  are  doubtless  for  the  most  part  merely  hybrids  between 
7.  fulva  and  7.  foliosa  and  7.  giganticaerulea.  Various  crosses  have 
taken  place  in  nature,  giving  rise  to  the  wide  variation  in  the  leaf, 
stalk  and  flower  characteristics.  The  range  of  flower  color  is  very 
great.  It  runs  from  shades  of  blue-  and  red-purple  to  pure  yellow 
and  the  various  tones  resulting  from  the  combination  of  yellow  with 
blue-  and  red-purple. 

This  group  of  iris  does  fairly  well' along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  at 
least  .on  Long  Island.  In  Williamsburg,  Va.,  there  is  a  fine  planting 
along  the  margin  of  the  pond  in  the  governor ’s  garden.  Iris  enthu¬ 
siasts  of  the  South  are  pushing  strongly  the  claims  of  these  types. 
If  the  situation  is  favorable,  these  iris  undoubtedly  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  garden  plantings.  The  further  advantage  is  that 
their  period  of  bloom  in  this  vicinity  is  between  that  of  the  tall 
bearded  and  the  Japanese  group. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  other  iris  which  may  soon  again  be  available. 
These  are  the  oncoeyclus,  regelia  and  regelioeyclus  species  and  hy¬ 
brids.  Such  valuable  plants  as  I.  susiana,  I.  hoogiana  and  7.  gatesii 
may  be  cultivated  if  suitable  conditions  are  provided. 

Finally,  in  the  East  we  may  have  some  success  in  growing  various 
western  species.  In  the  West,  of  course,  they  are  well  known  and 
successfully  grown  as  garden  plants. 


IRIS  STRUGGLE  THROUGH  THE  WAR  IN  ITALY 

(The  following  letter  was  written  on  September  1  to 
Howard  Watkins ,  secretary  of  the  American  Iris  Society , 
by  Countess  Senni,  a  well  known  member  of  the  Society. 

We  believe  members  will  be  interested  in  the  account  of 
the  experiences  endured  both  by  Countess  Senni  and  her 
iris. — Ed.  ) 

■  After  a  long  delay,  your  letter  of  last  February  20  to  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Montgomery,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.,  has  reached  me, 
and  I  was  so  very  glad  to  see  once  more  the  familiar  letterhead  of 
the  American  Iris  Society.  The  last  Bulletin  I  received  was  that 
of  July,  1941.  I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  put  a  note  in  a 
future  Bulletin  asking  all  iris  growers  to  send  me  their  catalogs 
as  soon  as  the  mails  are  opened  for  this  type  of  mail ;  the  best  ad- 
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dress  for  the  next  half-year  or  so  is  6  Piazza  Cairoli  (not  via  Cairo- 
li),  Rome,  Italy. 

I  have  been  so  cut  off  from  the  outside  horticultural  world  for 
nearly  four  years  that  the  latest  iris  novelties  I  read  of  were  Gar¬ 
den  Magic  and  Ming  Yellow. 

The  iris  on  trial  in  the  Colie  Oppio  park  suffered  very  much;  a 
bomb  fell  not  far  away,  without  doing  much  damage,  but  soldiers, 
children,  lack  of  sufficient  police  protection  and  the  burning  of  all 
park  fences,  gates,  benches,  etc.,  for  fuel  have  reduced  this  charm¬ 
ing  little  park  to  ruins.  Dr.  Ricci,  the  park  director,  saved  most  of 
the  trial  iris  and  carried  them  off  to  a  secluded  corner  of  the  city 
nurseries,  and  some  day  they  may  be  sorted  out.  All  the  city  parks 
suffered  greatty,  as  jtou  can  imagine,  and  nearly  all  the  trucks, 
carts,  bicycles  for  the  park  guards,  hose  and  tools,  were  carried  off. 
Dr.  Ricci  was  a  wonderful  person.  He  saved  over  500  refugees  and 
officers  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  or  carried  off  to  Germany,  by  put¬ 
ting  them  on  the  park  department  payrolls  when  he  was  told  to  en¬ 
gage  several  hundred  men  to  repair  the  destruction  in  the  Campo 
Verano  cemetery  in  Rome,  which  was  heavily  damaged  by  bombs  in 
the  Summer  of  1943. 

My  own  garden  has  suffered  heavily  from  war  and  from  three 
exceptionally  dry  seasons.  Shrubs  which  have  stood  fifteen  or 
twenty  Roman  summers  are  dying  now;  we  have  little  water  and 
no  garden  hose  left.  The  Germans  occupied  this  house  twice — in 
September  and  October  1943,  and  immediately  after  Anzio  landing, 
from  January  23  to  June  4,  when  they  left  about  twenty  minutes 
before  the  first  Americans  arrived. 

Then  there  were  various  Allied  troops  here  for  two  months  be¬ 
fore  we  could  finally  start  repairs.  The  Tunisian  (French  Colo- 
nian)  troops  pitched  their  tents  all  over  my  iris  beds,  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  their  animals  right  and  left;  the  whole  garden  reeked  of  rot¬ 
ting  flesh  and  skins,  I  was  told.  All  autumn  and  winter  I  was  busy 
burying  bones.  They  cut  down  most  of  the  shrubs  and  any  lower 
branches  of  cypresses  or  cedars  which  interfered.  No  other  flower 
could  have  possibly  survived  except  the  iris,  but  even  the  iris  bare¬ 
ly  survived,  and  only  10%,  or  less,  flowered  this  year.  If  there  had 
been  abundant  or  even  normal  rain,  perhaps  things  might  have  been 
better.  I  need  not  say  that  nearly  all  labels  vanished.  I  have  a 
long  iris  bed  on  a  road,  which  has  often  been  photographed  and 
reproduced ;  it  is  a  shadow  of  itself  now,  for  first  the  Germans  and 
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then  the  others  ran  any  trucks  or  armoured  cars  they  were  repair¬ 
ing  (in  our  garage)  across  this  bed  to  the  field  to  test  them. 

My  own  seedlings  fared  a  little  better  as  they  were  in  an  unusual 
corner.  In  spite  of  the  drought,  I  saw  some  promising  reds  and 
yellows — there  are  always  any  number  of  good  blues  and  whites,  as 
my  stock  is  full  of  Purissima  blood.  Purissima  is  still,  after  the 
fourteen  years  since  Prof.  Mitchell  gave  it  to  me,  my  ideal  iris  and 
I  would  like  it  in  every  color. 

Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  flowering  of  my  iris  and 
relax  in  the  happiness  of  seeing  them  once  more  after  two  such 
tragic  years,  the  heat  began  violently,  on  May  7,  and  clouds  of 
black  beetles  descended  on  every  flower — one  would  open  in  the 
morning  and  by  noon  be  literally  chewed  to  pieces.  And  so  ended 
the  iris  season  of  1945. 

In  1944  I  didn’t  see  one  flower;  I  was  a  “refugee”  in  town  and 
forbade  the  family  to  bring  a  single  flower  to  me ;  it  would  have 
hurt  too  much.  All  the  Autumn  of  1943  we  had  cleaned  up  every¬ 
thing  so  well  and  pruned  the  big  umbrella  pines  so  that  they  would 
no  longer  offer  shelter  to  any  German  cars,  as  in  September  my 
husband,  who  is  an  invalid  and  couldn’t  travel,  had  stayed  on  in 
our  little  mountain  house.  My  two  daughters  and  son-in-law  and 
grandchildren  were  here.  We  had  several  bad  raids  on  the  near-by 
airports  (that  of  Ciampino,  two  miles  away,  takes  its  name  original¬ 
ly  from  this  house,  which  on  all  old  maps  is  marked  as  the  “Farm¬ 
house  of  Ciampino”)  and  more  than  once  the  raids  came  when  I 
was  moving  iris  seedlings.  I  would  run  for  £  ‘  shelter  ’  ’  into  my  tiny 
garden  hut — the  morale  effect  of  a  roof  was  great,  and  it  was 
easier  to  stand  the  noise  and  shaking  when  I  was  close  to  plants. 
Afterwards,  with  my  knees  shaking  and  hands  trembling,  I  would 
go  on  with  the  planting,  greatly  to  the  admiration  of  the  far?m 
people  —  they  didn’t  realize  that  I  was  reduced  to  pulp,  and 
the  only  soothing  thing  was  contact  with  green  plants  and  cool, 
damp  earth!  But  on  January  18,  19,  20  and  21  the  raids  wTere 
what  the  British  Broadcasting  Company  called  “very  heavy,”  and 
one  iris  bed  I  was  doing  over  will  always  be  associated  in  my  mind 
with  the  number  of  times  I  dropped  plants,  tools  and  labels,  and 
ran  into  the  chapel  or  the  garden  house. 

The  next  claj^  we  heard  of  Anzio,  and  hopes  rose  high;  it  was 
such  a  complete  surprise  to  the  Germans,  of  whom  there  were  barely 
1,500  in  Rome  at  the  time. 

Alas,  on  January  23  the  Germans  filled  our  house  and  hearing 
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again,  their  clumping  boots  on  the  stairs  at  all  hours.  My  nerves 
went  to  pieces,  and  I  left  for  Rome  with  my  grandchildren,  not  to 
return  for  nine  months.  My  two  daughters  and  son-in-law,  how¬ 
ever,  stayed  on  and  never  left  the  house,  taking  turns  to  come  in  to 
Rome,  and  it  is  because  of  them  we  have  nearly  all  our  furniture 
and  books,  for  it  was  abandoned  houses  which  suffered  the  most. 

The  tunnel  on  the  small  one  track  railroad  to  Frascati  runs  under 
our  garden,  and  it  was  there  that  the  two  big  guns  known  as  the 
“Anzio  Express”  were  hidden  for  over  three  months,  doing  tre¬ 
mendous  damage  on  the  beachhead.  They  were  on  rail  trucks  and 
would  go  down  to  Ciampino,  fire  at  Anzio,  and  then  return  to  the 
tunnel,  unmolested  by  the  Allied  air  forces  until  May  29,  when 
some  very  big  bombs  were  dropped  at  both  ends  of  the  tunnel.  The 
bombs  hit  the  kitchen  and  supply  cars,  but  not  the  guns,  which, 
however  left  the  next  day.  One  bomb  fell  50  yards  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  our  house— in  sofe  earth,  luckily.  It  demolished  a  big  olive 
tree,  tossing  it  through  the  roof  of  my  sitting  room,  and  the  others 
damaged  our  walls  and  farm  buildings.  Later,  on  June  4,  a  shell 
burst  just  back  of  the  chapel,  ripping  off  the  outer  wall  of  the  apse, 
and  smashing  two  big  cedars. 

The  mountain  garden,  where  the  iris  were  far  finer  than  here, 
must  be  in  a  bad  way.  That  remote  corner,  far  from  towns  and  rail¬ 
roads,  ended  by  being  almost  the  middle  of  the  Gothic  Line,  and  the 
house  has  been  pretty  well  looted,  so  almost  no  one  could  go  there 
this  summer. 

A  bluff  colonel  this  winter  told  me  he  had  been  up  there  and  had 
tried  to  drive  his  jeep  out  the  back  gate,  but  failed,  as  it  was  too 
steep,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  trouble  turning  around.  The  family 
said  my  face  turned  quite  white  for  I  was  sure  he  crashed  into  the 
beds  where  all  my  very  finest  iris  were — it  was  cool  and  good  earth, 
and  the  last  place  a  jeep  could  manoeuvre  in ! 

I  have  any  number  of  fine  discarded  seedlings,  so  I  wrote  to  the 
War  Graves  Commissions  to  ask  if  they  wanted  them  for  the  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Anzio,  but  have  had  no  answer. 

It  has  touched  me  more  than  I  cay  say  that  the  first  letters  re¬ 
ceived  last  summer,  after  the  mails  were  opened,  were  from  iris 
friends.  Many  of  these  friends  I  have  never  seen,  but  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  them  for  years.  Almost  the  first  Allied  visitor  was  Col.  Nich- 
olls’  son,  Lieut.  Nicholls,  to  whom  I  showed  some  fine  snapshots  of 
his  father’s  God  Medal  Red  Valor  in  Colle  Oppio. 
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IRIS  GENETICS1 

A.  H.  Sturtevant  and  L.  F.  Randolph 

■  The  improvement  of  the  garden  iris  has  progressed  very  rapidly 
in  recent  years  but  our  knowledge  of  the  genetics  of  the  various 
characters  concerned  with  the  diversity  of  types  which  have  been 
developed  has  not  increased  proportionately.  The  observations  of 
Foster  and  Dykes  on  species  hybridization  and  the  records  of  Bliss 
and  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant  on  Mendelian  inheritance,  published 
in.  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  International  Iris  Conference  held 
at  Paris  in  1922  and  shortly  thereafter  in  the  early  issues  of  this 
Bulletin,  are  still  the  main  sources  of  information  on  these  phases 
of  iris  genetics. 

The  chromosome  studies  of  Longley,  Simonet,  and  Randolph  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifteen  years  have  laid  the  ground  work  for  further 
genetic  analyses  by  showing  that  most  of  the  older  varieties  of 
bearded  iris  are  diploid  with  24  chromosomes,  that  modern  varieties 
are  predominantly  tetraploid  with  48  chromosomes,  and  that  the 
closely  related  dwarf  bearded  iris  have  40  chromosomes.2  It  is  clear 
that  these  chromosome  relationships  have  exerted  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  evolutionary  history  of  the  existing  varieties  of  garden 
iris  and  must  be  given  primary  consideration  in  any  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  genetics  of  these  varieties. 

There  are  three  main  sources  of  the  modern  varieties  of  tall 
bearded  garden  iris : 

1.  The  European  species  pallida  Lam.,  variegata  L.  and  their  natural 
hybrids.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  hardy,  prolific  old-fashioned  iris,  many 
of  which  were  introduced  into  this  country  approximately  50  years  ago 
and  are  still  to  be  seen  growing  in  roadside  gardens  throughout  the  country. 
These  varieties  have  24  chromosomes  which  usually  form  12  pairs,  and  their 
Mendelian  behavior  also  suggests  that  they  are  typical  diploids.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  diploid  species  alberti  Regel,  cengialti  Ambr.,  and  allied  forms 
also  entered  into  the  ancestry  of  these  24-chromosome  varieties  to  a  slight 
extent. 


Cooperative  investigation  of  the  William  Kercklioff  Laboratories  of  the 
Biological  Sciences,  California  Institute  of  Technology;  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Administration, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  the  Department  of  Botany,  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

2Articles  on  chromosome  numbers  in  iris  were  published  in  A.I.S.  Bulletin 
No.  52:61-66,  1934  and  No.  95:37-45,  1944. 
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2.  A  group  of  species  and  collected  varieties  from  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region,  including  mesopotamica  Dykes,  trojana  A.  Kerner,  cypriana 
Baker  and  Fos.,  Ricardi,  Amas  and  similar  types.  These  have  48  chromo¬ 
somes,  a  robust  growth  habit  and  flowers  that  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  preceding  group.  They  behave  as  tetraploids,  giving  more  complex 
genetic  results  than  do  the  diploids.  Perhaps  kashmir iana  Baker  should  be 
added  to  this  list,  as  a  48-chromosome  form  bearing  this  name  existed  in 
the  gardens  of  Foster  and  other  early  European  hybridizers;  but  it  seems 
to  us  more  likely  that  a  44-chromosome  white-flowered  form  of  this  species 
was  used  by  Foster  in  the  development  of  certain  varieties  of  major  im¬ 
portance  in  the  later  development  of  tetraploid  iris. 

3.  Various  species  of  dwarf  iris  including  chamaeiris  Bert.,  olbiensis 
Henon,  Reichenbachii  Heuffel,  and  their  derivatives,  often  incorrectly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Pumila  dwarfs.  These  species  all  have  40  chromosomes  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  true  I.  pumila  L.  which  has  32  chromosomes.3 
The  40-chromosome  dwarfs  cross  readily  with  the  tetraploid  and  much  less 
readily  with  the  diploid  tall  bearded  sorts  to  produce  partially  sterile  hy¬ 
brids  with  44  and  32  chromosomes,  respectively.  There  is  also  a  group  of 
natural  44-chromosome  hybrids,  originally  described  as  species  ( albicans 
Lange,  aphylla  L.,  germanica  L.,  florentina  Ker-Gawl,  kochii  Kerner,  etc.) 
which  obviously  possess  20  chromosomes  of  dwarf  parentage  and  24  chrom¬ 
osomes  of  tall  parentage.  These  natural  and  artificial  44-chromosome  sorts 
constitute  the  true  intermediates  and,  with  respect  to  both  stature  and 
blooming  period,  actually  are  intermediate  between  the  parent  sorts. 

The  true  intermediates  are  highly  infertile  but  produce  occasional 
seedlings  when  back-crossed  to  either  parent.  They  should  not  be 
confused  with  tall  bearded  varieties  of  reduced  stature  which  have 
an  entirely  different  chromosome  number  and  breeding  behavior. 
Apparently  several  important  genes  now  widely  distributed  among 
modern  tall  bearded  iris  came  from  the  Chamaeiris  dwarfs  by  way 
of  these  hybrid  intermediates.  They  will  be  discussed  later. 

Two  further  sources  of  new  genes  now  are  being  worked  into  the 
garden  iris.  These  are  members  of  the  Oncocyclus  and  Regelia  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  genus.  Their  hybrids  with  Pogoniris  varieties,  as  for 
example  William  Mohr  (Parisiana  X  I-  gatesii),  are  highly  sterile 
and  only  unreduced  gametes  of  rare  occurrence  ordinarily  are 
functional.  Nevertheless,  the  few  seedlings  already  obtained  from 
them  have  served  to  bring  about  a  diffusion  of  genes  from  these 
sources  through  the  general  breeding  population  of  Pogoniris  va¬ 
rieties.  At  present  this  process  has  only  begun.  Pogocyclus  and 
Pogoregelia  hybrids  and  their  derivatives  still  are  not  very  numer- 


3Simonet  reported  chromosome  counts  of  24  and  32  for  Reichenbachii,  but 
plants  from  two  different  sources  in  this  country,  one  of  which  was  the  dwarf 
parent  of  the  45-chromosome  Chrysoro,  were  found  to  have  40  chromosomes. 
Apparently  separate  entities  have  been  included  in  this  collective  species. 
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ous  and  most  of  them  can  be  easily  identified.  They  will  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  further,  although  from  many  points  of  view  they  are  the 
most  interesting  members  of  the  group. 

Most  of  the  existing  garden  varieties  of  tetraploid  tall  bearded 
iris  were  derived  primarily  from  crosses  involving  diploid  varieties 
of  group  (1)  and  the  tetraploid  species  and  collected  varieties  of 
group  (2)  above.  Such  crosses  of  diploids  and  tetraploids  ordi¬ 
narily  are  difficult  to  make  and  produce  only  occasional  viable 
seeds,  from  which  triploid  seedlings  usually  are  obtained.  How¬ 
ever,  diploid  varieties  at  rare  intervals  produce  eggs  and  pollen 
grains  with  the  unreduced  number  of  chromosomes,  that  is,  the  germ 
cells  have  24  rather  than  12  chromosomes.  This  provides  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  the  production  of  new  and  unusual  tetraploids  directly 
from  the  union  of  such  exceptional  gametes  of  a  diploid  parent 
with  normally  reduced  gametes  of  a  tetroploid  parent.  This  was  the 
most  probable  origin  of  such  landmarks  in  iris  breeding  as  Do¬ 
minion,  Caterina,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Gaudichau,  Bruno,  Con¬ 
quistador,  Alcazar,  Ambassadeur,  Lent  A.  Williamson  and  King 
Tut.  These  varieties  and  others  of  similar  origin  were  the  ‘ 4  breaks.  ’  ’ 
that  have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rapid  displacement  of  the 
older  diploids  by  tetraploids  in  which  were  combined  many  of  the 
desirable  traits  of  both  groups. 

When  triploid  varieties  are  crossed  with  tetraploids,  seedlings 
with  approximately  48  chromosomes  occasionally  are  produced  that 
are  vigorous  and  fertile  in  recombinations  with  other  tetraploid 
varieties.  Desirable  new  types  have  been  obtained  in  recent  years 
from  such  triploid  varieties  as  Queen  Caterina,  Venus  de  Milo  and 
Coronation  but  such  widely  grown  triploids  as  Isoline,  San  Ga¬ 
briel  and  Frieda  Mohr  have  played  very  little  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  varieties. 

Inheritance  in  Diploids 

In  varieties  with  24  chromosomes,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  ordi¬ 
nary  Mendelian  principles  will  apply;  one  may  look  for  the  usual 
3  :1  ratio  in  F2  populations  and  the  1 :1  back-cross  ratio  for  charac¬ 
ters  that  are  dependent  on  a  single  gene  for  their  expression,  or 
for  some  modification  of  the  9  :3  :3  :1  ratio  when  two  independently 
inherited  characters  are  involved.  These  ratios  are  characteristic  of 
typical  diploid  organisms. 

With  respect  to  the  24-chromosome  tall  bearded  varieties  of  gar- 
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den  iris  derived  from  I.  pallida  Lam.  and  /.  variegata  L.,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  the  12  chromosomes  making  up  the  reduced  ga¬ 
metic  number  are  not  all  equally  unlike.  Simonet  found  that  among 
the  dwarf  bearded  iris,  the  germ  cells  of  I.  attica  Regel.  have  only 
8  chromosomes  and  those  of  the  true  I  pumila  L.  have  16  chromo¬ 
somes.  There  is  then  the  possibility  that  the  primitive  base  number 
for  the  genus  is  not  12  but  8  or  possibly  even  4,  as  Simonet  has 
suggested.  If  this  is  true,  some  of  the  12  chromosomes  present  in 
the  germ  cells  of  the  tall  bearded  diploids  may  be  duplicates  of 
other  members  of  the  set.  However,  the  available  genetic  data  seem 
to  indicate  that  diploid  inheritance  prevails  among  these  24-chro¬ 
mosome  varieties,  and  until  there  is  more  definite  proof  of  their 
heteroploid  character  it  seems  advisable  to  assume  that  they  are 
true  diploids. 

There  are  several  characters  of  common  occurrence  among  diploid 
varieties  that  seem  to  exhibit  typical  Mendelian  behavior.  White 
appears  to  be  a  simple  recessive  in  crosses  where  yellow  (see  below) 
is  not  present.  There  should,  then,  be  three  types  of  individuals ; 
homozygous  dominants  (WW),  such  as  certain  pallida  types  which 
breed  true  for  blue  purple  or  other  shades  of  anthocyanin  color ; 
heterozygotes  (W  w)  that  are  indistinguishable  from  the  homozy¬ 
gous  dominants  but  segregate  for  white  when  selfed  or  sib  crossed 
(probable  examples  are  Archeveque  and  Wyomissing)  ;  and  homo¬ 
zygous  recessives  (w  w)  that  breed  true  for  white  (Chartier,  Soli¬ 
taire  and  Taj  Mahal  probably  are  recessive  whites).4 

Another  recessive  is  the  plicata  pattern.  Here  we  have  homozy¬ 
gous  dominants  (Rosultra),  heterozygotes  (Queen  of  May,  Nuee 
d’Orage)  and  homozygous  recessives  (Madame  Chereau,  Jeanne 
d ’Arc,  Parisiana,  Stipples). 

Yellow  is  evidently  dependent  on  a  dominant  gene  for  its  ex¬ 
pression.  In  parts  of  the  flower  that  would  otherwise  be  blue  or 
purple,  the  presence  of  this  gene  gives  a  brownish  or  reddish  color; 


4Homozygous  dominants  when  selfed  or  mated  together  breed  true  for  the 
character  concerned;  mated  to  heterozygotes  or  to  homozygous  recessives,  their 
offspring  will  show  the  dominant  character  in  the  first  generation  but  recessives 
may  appear  in  later  generations. 

Heterozygotes  selfed  or  mated  together  will  give  a  ratio  of  three  dominants 
to  one  recessive;  heterozygotes  mated  to  recessives  will  give  a  ratio  of  one 
dominant  to  one  recessive. 

Homozygous  recessives  when  selfed  or  mated  together  will  breed  true  indefi¬ 
nitely  for  the  recessive  character. 
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iii  the  absence  of  blue  or  purple,  that  is,  in  association  with  white, 
it  gives  pure  yellow.  It  seems  probable  that  the  homozygous  type 
YY  is  deeper  yellow  than  the  heterozygote  Yy.  For  example,  Pluie 
d’Or  is  probably  YY ;  Chasseur  and  Shenikah,  Yy.  Most  yellows 
have  standards  and  falls  of  approximately  the  same  intensity  and 
the  color  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  petal,  but  yellow  bicolors  and 
reverse  bicolors  with  the  standards  of  a  deeper  color  than  the  falls 
are  not  unknown,  and  a  white  or  creamy  patch  of  varying  extent 
may  be  present  in  the  center  of  the  falls.  Little  is  known  about  the 
inheritance  of  the  variations  in  the  yellow  pattern.  This  gene  ordi¬ 
narily  will  produce  a  uniform  yellow  color  in  any  area  where  the 
blue  or  purple  is  removed ;  hence  the  possibility  of  yellow  plicatas. 
The  yellow  gene  has  little  obvious  effect  when  in  combination  with 
dark  purple  but  progressively  lighter  shades  of  purple  and  red 
produce  brownish  purples  and  blends  ranging  from  the  tannish 
yellow  of  Golden  Flare,  through  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  pink¬ 
ish  or  tannish  yellows  and  brownish  or  reddish  purple  to  the  deep 
brownish  purple  blends,  as  illustrated  by  such  old  diploid  varieties 
as  Autumn  Dawn,  Jacquesiana,  Midgard,  Shot  Silk,  Eldorado 
and  Quaker  Lady.  The  yellow  flower  color  of  modern  tetraploid 
varieties  also  behaves  as  a  dominant,  exhibits  dosage  effects  and  re¬ 
acts  with  purple  anthocyanin  color  to  produce  various  types  of 
blends. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  characters  of  common  occurrence  in 
both  the  older  diploid  varieties  and  in  the  newer  tetraploid  varieties 
that  probably  have  a  simple  genetic  basis  but  about  which  there  is 
some  uncertainty.  According  to  Miss  Sturtevant,  the  bicolor  pattern 
is  dominant  to  self  color.  It  occurs  with  the  dominant  Y  gene  for 
yellow  flower  color  in  variegatas  and  with  the  recessive  y  in  amoenas 
and  neglectas.  The  relation  between  the  amoena  and  the  neglecta 
patterns  is  not  clear,  although  in  certain  crosses  the  white  standards 
of  the  amoena  type  are  recessive  to  the  colored  standards  of  neglec¬ 
tas  or  blue-purple  bicolors.  According  to  Bliss5  brown-tipped  beard 
and  pigmented  leaf  base  are  dominants,  although  more  than  one 
gene  may  be  involved  in  the  latter  case.  Velvety  falls  are  variously 
reported  to  be  either  dominant  or  recessive  to  smooth  or  satiny  ones. 
The  lined  haft,  originally  associated  with  the  variegata  pattern,  is 
dominant  to  smooth  haft.  Pinched,  recurved  falls  are  said  to  be 
dominant  to  flaring  falls,  especially  in  crosses  between  dwarfs  and 

5Journ.  Royal  Hort.  Society,  London,  vol.  45,  pp.  289-292,  1919-1920. 
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tails;  but  within  the  diploid  tall  group  one  of  us  has  evidence  that 
the  narrow  pinched  falls  of  Madame  Chereau  are  recessive  to  the 
broader  ones  of  Rosultra.  It  has  been  suggested  that  heavy  sub¬ 
stance  is  recessive  to  weak,  and  fragrance  recessive  to  its  absence ;  in 
both  these  cases  the  situation  probably  will  prove  to  be  more  com¬ 
plex  when  more  adequate  data  are  available.  The  same  comment 
may  well  be  found  to  apply  to  a  number  of  the  characters  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned. 

Resistance  to  disease  among  plants  in  general  may  be  either  domi¬ 
nant  or  recessive.  In  iris,  resistance  to  bacterial  soft  rot  apparently 
is  dominant  to  susceptibility  but  dominance  often  appears  to  be  in¬ 
complete,  suggesting  possible  dosage  effects.  Very  little  is  known 
about  the  inheritance  of  other  iris  diseases  and  the  same  is  true  of 
tenderness,  fall  dormancy,  winter  hardiness  and  various  additional 
characteristics  which  influence  the  adaptability  of  iris  to  a  wide 
range  of  cultural  conditions.  At  the  present  time  there  is  urgent 
need  for  genetic  experiments  involving  properly  controlled  crosses 
and  sizable  populations  in  which  all  of  the  offspring  are  adequately 
recorded  and  described. 

Inheritance  in  T etraploids 

The  genetics  of  tetraploids  is  much  more  complex  than  that  of 
diploids.  This  is  because  in  the  tetraploid  each  gene  is  represented 
four  times,  once  in  each  of  the  four  chromosomes  of  any  one  kind, 
rather  than  only  twice  as  in  the  diploid.  Diploids  have  but  one 
heterozygous  or  segregating  type  (Aa),  in  addition  to  the  dominant 
(AA)  and  the  recessive  ( aa )  homozygous  or  true-breeding  types. 
Tetraploids  have  three  heterozygous  types  (AAAa,  AAaa,  Aaaa)  in 
addition  to  the  dominant  (AAAA)  and  recessive  {aaaa)  homozy¬ 
gotes.  The  five  types  of  the  tetraploid  are  known  as  quadriplex, 
triplex,  duplex,  simplex  and  nulliplex,  depending  on  whether  the 
dominant  gene  is  represented  four  times,  three  times,  twice,  once 
or  not  at  all.  The  occurrence  of  these  types  not  only  influences 
ratios  but  gives  a  greater  range  of  possible  4  ‘  dosage  effects.  ’  ’  If,  as 
suggested  above  for  diploids,  YY  contains  more  yellow  pigment 
than  Yy,  there  may  be  four  grades  of  yellow  pigmentation  in  the 
tetraploid  instead  of  the  two  that  are  possible  in  the  diploid.  It 
has  been  found  in  other  organisms  that  such  dosage  effects  may  be 
evident  in  tetraploids  even  for  genes  that  show  no  obvious  effect  of 
this  kind  in  diploids.  Therefore,  it  may  be  expected  that  tetra- 
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RANGE  IN  EXPECTED  RATIOS  OF 

DOMINANTS  TO  RECESSIVES 

WITH  RANDOM  PAIRING 

RATIOS  OF  DOMINANTS 

Genes  near  the 

Genes  far  from 

TO  RECESSIVES  WITH 

TYPES  OF  CROSSES 

centromere 

the  centromere 

SELECTIVE  PAIRING 

A  A  Aa  X  AAAa 

1:0 

575:1 

1:0 

AAAa  X  AAaa 

1:0 

107  :1 

1:0 

AAAa  X  Aaaa 

1:0 

43:1 

1:0 

AAAa  X  aaaa 

1:0 

23:1 

1:0 

AAaa  X  AAaa 

35  :1 

21:1 

15:1 

AAaa  X  Aaaa 

11:1 

22:3 

7:1 

AAaa  X  aaaa 

5  :1 

7:2 

3:1 

Aaaa  X  Aaaa 

3:1 

12:5 

3:1 

Aaaa  X  aaaa 

1:1 

11:13 

1:1 

ploids  will  in  general  be  less  easily  classified  into  visibly  distinct 
types;  more  intermediate  grades  are  to  be  expected  for  many  char¬ 
acters. 

In  the  diploid  there  are  only  two  possible  types  of  crosses  that 
will  produce  segregating  progenies ;  these  are  the  well  known  Aa  X 
Aa  and  Aa  X  aa  combinations  which  produce  the  familiar  3  :1  ratio 
in  F2  and  the  1 :1  backcross  ratio  of  dominants  to  recessives.  In  the 
tetraploid  there  are  nine  possible  types  of  crosses  from  which  segre¬ 
gating  progenies  may  be  obtained.  These  are  listed  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table  together  with  various  ratios  which  may  be  expected 
from  them.6 

Tetraploid  inheritance  is  complicated  not  only  because  of  the 
existence  of  nine  types  of  segregating  crosses  but  because  from  the 
same  cross  different  ratios  may  be  obtained  from  genes  which  give 
identical  ratios  in  diploids.  This  is  due  (1)  to  variations  that  may 
occur  in  the  pairing  of  the  four  chromosomes  of  a  kind  during  the 


6The  ratios  given  in  this  table  are  strictly  applicable  only  to  tetraploids  with 
the  balanced  complement  of  48  chromosomes.  The  occurrence  of  plants,  either 
as  parents  or  among  the  offspring,  with  one  or  a  few  chromosomes  more  or 
less  than  the  balanced  number  may  affect  these  ratios  appreciably.  In  these 
off-type  plants,  certain  chromosomes  will  be  represented  either  three  or  five 
times  instead  of  the  four  times  postulated  above  and  the  ratios  for  genes  located 
in  these  particular  chromosomes  will  be  modified  accordingly.  But  for  most 
practical  purposes  this  complication  can  be  ignored  because  of  the  infrequency 
with  which  it  affects  individual  genes. 
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formation  of  the  germ  cells,  and  (2)  to  the  fact  that  in  tetraploids 
with  random  pairing  of  homologous  chromosomes  the  proportions 
of  dominants  and  recessives  in  the  progeny  is  influenced  by  the 
position  of  the  gene  in  the  chromosome  with  reference  to  the  centro¬ 
mere  or  specialized  region  concerned  with  the  movement  of  the 
chromosome  in  the  division  process. 

If  the  four  chromosomes  of  a  kind  form  a  quadrivalent  group  and 
the  pairing  and  subsequent  two-from-two  assortment  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  quadrivalent  is  at  random,  a  lower  frequency  of  reces¬ 
sives  will  be  obtained  when  the  gene  concerned  is  near  the  centro¬ 
mere  (column  1)  than  will  be  obtained  when  the  gene  is  far  from 
the  centromere  (column  2).  Selective  pairing  of  the  chromosomes 
without  quadrivalent  formation  and  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
homologous  chromosomes  contributed  by  one  parent  always  pair 
with  those  contributed  by  the  other  parent  will  increase  still  further 
the  frequency  of  recessives  (column  3)  ;  under  these  conditions  the 
location  of  the  gene  in  the  chromosome  will  not  influence  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  dominants  and  recessives  to  be  expected  from  a  partic¬ 
ular  cross. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  two  homologous  chromosomes 
contributed  by  each  parent  may  form  pairs,  especially  if  a  “wide” 
cross  is  involved.  If  this  happens  and  if  the  parents  were  homozy¬ 
gous  for  the  genes  concerned  there  will  be  in  future  generations  no 
segregation  of  the  recessive  genes  contributed  by  either  parent,7 
However,  if  both  parents  were  heterozygous,  segregation  would  re¬ 
sult  and  a  15  :1  ratio  would  be  expected. 

Unfortunately,  very  little  is  known  about  the  synaptic  behavior 
of  the  chromosomes  in  Pogoniris  tetraploids  and  nothing  whatever 
is  known  about  the  location  of  individual  genes  in  any  of  the  chro¬ 
mosomes.  Simonet  reported  the  occurrence  of  12  bivalents  plus  12 
univalents  in  triploids  and  22  to  23  bivalents  in  tetraploids  derived 
from  2 n  X  crosses,  with  multivalents  occurring  very  rarely ;  but 


7 This  is  known  to  happen  in  certain  wide  crosses  of  plants  other  than  iris 
and  may  very  well  account  for  the  absence  of  recessive  whites  among  tetraploid 
iris  that  originated  from  crosses  of  diploid  recessive  whites  with  blue  purple 
tetraploids.  For  example,  a  tetraploid  originating  from  an  unreduced  germ 
cell  of  a  diploid  white  ( ww )  crossed  with  a  normally  reduced  gamete  of  a  purple 
tetraploid  (WW)  would,  if  the  maternal  and  paternal  chromosomes  formed 
pairs  inter  se,  breed  true  as  a  permanent  heterozygote  (WW  ww)\  But  if  each 
parent  contributed  heterozygous  gametes  (Ww)  to  the  cross  and  the  same  type 
of  pairing  occurred,  a  15 : 1  segregation  would  result. 
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this  question  needs  further  study  in  view  of  our  limited  observa¬ 
tions  that  quadrivalents  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  I.  mesopo- 
tarnica  and  I.  Ricardi.  Be  cause  of  their  mixed  ancestry,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  chromosomes  of  certain  varieties  may  undergo  se¬ 
lective  pairing  while  those  of  other  varieties  may  pair  at  random, 
either  with  or  without  quadrivalent  formation.  It  is,  in  fact,  entirely 
possible  that  both  types  of  pairing  may  occur  in  the  same  variety. 

Although  in  iris  nothing  is  known  at  present  about  the  location 
of  particular  genes  in  relation  to  the  centromeres  of  the  chromo¬ 
somes,  it  can  be  assumed  from  what  is  known  of  other  organisms  that 
the  genes  of  iris  are  distributed  throughout  the  length  of  the  chro¬ 
mosomes  at  varying  distances  from  their  centromeres.  This  means 
that  the  ratios  for  different  genes  may  be  expected  to  vary  within 
approximately  the  limits  specified  in  the  table  for  each  of  the  nine 
types  of  crosses.  It  should  be  possible  for  iris  breeders  to  utilize 
this  table  as  a  guide  in  estimating  the  number  of  seedlings  that 
would  have  to  be  grown  to  be  reasonably  certain  of  obtaining  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  desired  type  from  crosses  involving  single  gene  dif¬ 
ferences,  provided  the  genetic  constitution  of  the  parents  can  be 
determined  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

The  manner  in  which  the  expected  ratios  given  in  the  above  table 
are  computed  may  be  illustrated  very  simply  for  certain  conditions, 
as,  for  example,  for  the  conditions  that  are  applicable  to  the  35  :1 
ratio  obtainable  from  selling  or  intercrossing  duplex  heterozygotes 
(line  5,  column  1  of  the  table).  Assuming  a  two-from-two  segrega¬ 
tion  of  the  four  chromosomes  having  the  constitution  AAaa,  the 
possible  combinations  of  genes  in  the  resulting  germ  cells  and  their 
relative  frequency  will  be  1  A  A  +  4  Aa  -f-  1  aa.  As  a  result  of  the 
chance  recombination  of  these  germ  cells,  which  is  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  checkerboard  arrangement,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
numbers  of  individuals  carrying  one  or  more  dominants  is  35  and 
that  there  is  but  on  completely  recessive  combination.8 


8Detailed  consideration  of  the.  types  of  chromosomes  and  gene  behavior  re¬ 
sponsible  for  changes  in  the  proportions  of  dominants  and  recessives  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  particular  cross  (ranging  from  a  35:1  to  a  15:1  ratio)  and 
the  comparable  changes  in  the  proportion  of  dominants  and  recessives  to  be 
expected  from  other  types  of  tetraploid  crosses,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
discussion.  Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  original  papers  of  Hal¬ 
dane  (Journ.  of  Genetics  22:  359-373,  1930),  Mather  (Journ.  Genetics  32: 
287-314,  1936)  and  the  recent  review  of  Little  (Botanical  Review  11:  60-85, 
1945). 
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1  AA 

4  Aa 

1  aa 

1  AA 

1  AAAA 

4  AAAa 

1  A  Aaa 

4  Aa 

4  AAAa 

16  AAaa 

4  Aaaa 

1  aa 

1  AAaa 

4  Aaaa 

1  aaaa 

Similarly,  the  5:1  back  cross  ratio  (line  7,  column  1)  may  be  com¬ 
puted  very  readily  from  the  same  genetic  frequencies  of  the  duplex 
heterozygote  (1  A  A  -f-  4  Aa  +  1  aa)  which  combine  with  the  one 
type  of  gamete  ( aa )  from  the  recessive  parent  to  produce  1  AAaa 
-}-  4  Aaaa  +  1  aaaa,  or  five  dominants  to  one  recessive.9 

The  simplest  ratios  obtainable  in  tetraploids  are  those  involving 
simplex  heterozygotes.  The  last  two  crosses  listed  in  the  table  are 
of  this  type.  If  one  dose  of  the  dominant  completely  dominates 
three  doses  of  the  recessive  gene,  and  this  is  often  but  not  alway 
true,  the  F2  ratios  expected  from  selling  or  sib-crossing  the  sim¬ 
plex  heterozvgote  approximate  a  3:1  (line  8  of  the  table,  page  58). 
When  the  simplex  heterozygote  is  back-crossed  to  the  nulliplex 
recessive  (line  9),  approximately  equal  numbers  of  dominants  and 
recessives  will  be  expected. 

Recovery  of  Recessives  from  Tetraploids 

If  a  tetraploid  that  is  homozygous  for  a  recessive  gene  (aaaa)  is 
outcrossed  to  another  tetraploid  that  is  homozygous  dominant 
(AAAA),  the  resulting  Fi  plants  will  be  the  type  AAaa.  On  cross¬ 
ing  these  together,  the  maximum  frequency  of  recovered  recessives 
to  be  expected  is  1  in  16,  the  minimum  is  zero  (with  selective  pair¬ 
ing).  The  zero  frequency  is,  under  these  conditions,  quite  unlikely; 
the  lowest  frequency  that  is  probable  is  1  in  36. 

If  it  is  desired  to  combine  two  recessives,  a  segregating  popula¬ 
tion  containing  a  large  number  of  individuals  must  be  grown.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  a  tangerine-bearded  plicata  is  desired.  On  the 
assumption  that  no  plants  are  available  that  carry  even  a  single 
dose  of  either  recessive  together  with  four  doses  of  the  other  reces- 

9In  computing  the  tetraploid  ratios  one  dose  of  the  dominant  gene  was  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  as  effective  as  two,  three  or  four  doses.  In  other  words,  possible 
dosage  effects  were  disregarded  and  combinations  of  genes  with  one  or  more 
dominants  were  all  classed  together  as  dominants;  only  those  combinations 
without  any  dominants  were  classed  as  recessives. 
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sive,  the  frequency  of  the  desired  double  recessive  type  in  F2  will 
lie  somewhere  between  (1  in  162),  or  1  in  256,  and  (1  in  362),  or  1  in 
1296.  In  other  words,  the  rearing  of  1000  F2  plants  would  not  give 
a  very  large  chance  of  producing  a  tangerine-bearded  plicata.  The 
comparable  frequency  for  diploids  is  of  course  (1  in  42)  or  1  in  16. 
Obviously  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  combine  two  recessives  in 
tetraploid  stocks  than  it  is  in  diploid  stocks. 

Under  these  conditions  the  wise  procedure  with  tetraploids  would 
be  to  cross  as  many  different  and  unrelated  plicatas  as  possible  to  a 
like  diversity  of  tangerine-bearded  varieties  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
covering  varieties  carrying  hidden  recessives,  which  would  simplify 
the  problem.  If  either  recessive  appears  in  the  first  generation 
from  any  of  these  crosses,  then  the  use  of  such  single  recessive  Fi ’s 
preferably  mated  together,  otherwise  crossed  to  sibs  or  if  necessary 
to  unrelated  Fi’s,  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  the  desired 
type  in  F2. 

Further,  analysis  of  pedigrees  should  be  made  in  an  attempt  to 
discover  plants  homozygous  for  one  recessive  which  also  may  carry 
one  or  more  doses  of  the  other  recessive.  To  continue  with  the  ex¬ 
ample  cited  above,  if  one  wished  to  obtain  a  plicata  type  with  tan¬ 
gerine  beard,  the  selection  of  parents  such  as  Spindrift,  which  has  a 
tangerine  beard  and  plicata  ancestry,  and  Flora  Zenor,  which  also 
has  a  tangerine  beard  and  is  related  to  the  plicatas,  Tiffany  and 
Siegfried,  might  simplify  the  problem. 

If  this  plan  fails,  that  is,  if  no  double  recessives  (plicatas  with 
tangerine  beard)  are  obtained  in  F2  populations  of  reasonable  size, 
the  remaining  alternative  is  to  mate  F2  plicatas  to  F2  tangerine 
beards,  using  as  many  individuals  as  practicable  in  such  crosses.  If 
the  desired  type  does  not  appear  in  F3,  the  F2  crosses  may  be  re¬ 
peated  with  F3  plants  to  produce  the  desired  type  in  F4, 

The  probability  of  obtaining  the  desired  result  in  the  F2  and  sub¬ 
sequent  generations  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  individuals  in¬ 
volved.  The  practice  followed  by  most  iris  breeders  of  growing 
small  number  for  seedlings  from  many  different  crosses  has  resulted 
in  the  carrying  of  “hidden  recessives”  through  numerous  genera¬ 
tions  of  cross  breeding.  With  such  a  system  of  breeding  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  characters  as  the  tangerine  beard  is  largely  a  matter  of 
chance,  unless  pedigrees  are  carefully  analyzed  in  planning  crosses. 

If  it  is  desired  to  incorporate  particular  characters  such  as  re¬ 
sistance  to  soft  rot  or  winter  hardiness  in  an  otherwise  satisfactory 
variety  the  back-cross  method,  which  is  now  being  very  successfully 
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used  in  the  improvement  of  many  horticultural  and  crop  plants,  may 
be  used.  This  method  involves  simply  the  intercrossing  of  variety  A, 
which  is  to  be  improved,  with  variety  B,  the  one  carrying  the  de¬ 
sired  new  character  •  this  to  be  followed  by  successive  back-crossing 
to  variety  A,  if  the  character  in  question  is  a  dominant,  of  selected 
hybrid  individuals  having  the  desired  character  of  B  plus  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  characters  of  A.  If  the  character  to  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  is  a  recessive,  the  selection  for  back-crossing  must  be  made  in 
the  F2  rather  than  in  the  Fi.  With  the  back-cross  method  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  recover  most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  original  variety, 
improved  by  the  addition  of  the  new  character,  in  not  more  than 
three  or  four  generations  of  back-crossing  if  the  varieties  used  are 
otherwise  dissimilar,  and  in  fewer  generations  if  the  varieties  are 
otherwise  similar. 

Linkage 

Characters  whose  genes  are  near  together  in  the  same  chromosome 
tend  to  be  inherited  together.  Two  or  more  characters  of  this  sort 
that  enter  a  cross  together  will  often  reappear  together  in  the  segre¬ 
gating  F2  or  back-cross  families.  For  example,  in  progenies  of 
Isabellina  and  Spindrift  homozygous  for  tangerine  beard  and  seg¬ 
regating  for  height  of  plant  and  for  the  shade  of  ‘ ‘ seashell  pink” 
characteristic  of  the  parents,  which  were  seen  among  Lapham’s 
seedlings  at  Wakarusa  in  1945,  it  was  noted  that  most,  but  not  all, 
of  the  plants  with  pink  flowers  were  relatively  short,  while  those 
having  other  colors  ranging  from  white  through  pale  blue  to  deeper 
shades  of  blue  and  lavender  averaged  much  taller.  This  suggested 
that  height  of  plant  was  linked  with  pink  flower  color.  Occasional 
tall  plants  with  pink  flowers  in  these  same  progenies  may  have  been 
“cross-over”  types  in  which  the  linkage  was  broken.  In  these  fam¬ 
ilies  from  Isabellina  and  Spindrift  it  was  also  noted  that  the  tan¬ 
gerine  beard  was  present  not  only  among  the  “seashell  pinks”  but 
also  among  the  whites,  yellows  and  blue-purples  of  varying  shades. 
Thus  there  was  no  evidence  of  linkage  involving  beard  color  and  the 
color  of  the  flower,  although  most  of  the  new  pink  varieties  have  the 
tangerine  beard.  Other  examples  of  possible  linkage  may  be  cited 
but  such  cases  are  rather  rare.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  iris  genetics  as  there  are  twelve  chromo¬ 
somes  in  which  the  genes  of  special  interest  to  the  iris  breeder  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  distributed  at  random.  Relatively  few  characters 


have  thus  far  been  subjected  to  genetic  analysis  that  would  dem¬ 
onstrate  linkage  relationships.  As  additional  characters  are  ana¬ 
lyzed,  linkages  undoubtedly  will  appear. 

In  general,  linkage  will  be  much  easier  to  study  in  dipoids  than 
in  tetraploids.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  examples  in  diploids  varie¬ 
ties  of  iris,  unless  the  beard  condition  peculiar  to  plicata  types,  cited 
by  Bliss  (1.  c.)  is  such  a  case. 

Character  Analysis  in  Tetraploids 

It  should  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  a  coherent 
account  of  the  genetics  of  iris  tetraploids  can  hardly  be  expected 
until  many  more  controlled  crosses  are  recorded.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  record  a  limited  number  of  observations  at  the  present 
time. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  condition  to  be  noted  among  tetraploid 
varieties  in  contrast  to  that  already  noted  for  diploid  varieties  is 
that  with  a  few  possible  exceptions,  white  is  dominant  in  the  tetra¬ 
ploids,  rather  than  recessive  as  it  is  in  the  diploids.  Most  of  the 
tetraploid  whites,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  yellow,  can 
be  traced  through  an  unbroken  line  of  whites  (or  yellows)  back  to 
Kashmir  White,  Miss  Willmott,  or  Oriana.  The  chief  exceptions 
are  the  three  Dykes  productions,  Moonlight,  Gudrun  and  W.  R. 
Dykes,  all  with  unrecorded  pedigrees,  but  presumably  all  tracing 
also  to  Kashmir  White  or  Miss  Willmott. 

Oriana  had  a  white  intermediate  parent  and  its  white  was  prob¬ 
ably  derived  from  albicans,  florentina,  or  some  similar  44-chromo¬ 
some  hybrid  having  as  one  parent  a  40-chromosome  dwarf  carrying 
the  dominant  white  character.  The  origin  of  Kashmir  White  and 
Miss  Willmot  is  unknown,  though  often  speculated  about.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  they,  too,  have  44-chromosome  ancestry.  On  this 
basis,  the  dominant  white  of  these  tetraploids  and  their  numerous 
derivatives  represents  a  gene  that  has  come  neither,  from  the  diploid 
variegata-pallida  group  nor  from  the  wild  tetraploids  but  through 
the  intermediates,  from  some  chamaeiris  dwarf  or  closely  related 
form. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  interpretation  of  the 
origin  of  Miss  Willmott  and  Kashmir  White  is  not  in  agreement 
with  that  of  Denis10  who  obtained  white  seedlings  by  crossing  cypri- 
ana  and  pallida  and  pallida-like  seedlings  by  selling  Miss  Willmott. 

10A.  I.  S.  Bulletin  No.  2,  pp.  25-26,  1921. 
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Therefore,  he  concluded  that  Miss  Willmott  and  Kashmir  White 
originated  from  the  cross  cypriana  X  pallida.  Apparently,  Denis 
did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  whites  segregating  in  the  progenies 
of  blues  or  purples  must  be  recessive  whites,  genetically  unlike  the 
dominant  white  of  Miss  Willmott  and  Kashmir  White,  which  in 
the  heterozygous  condition  will  throw  blues  and  purples  among 
its  selfed  progeny.11 

Another  character  of  the  tetraploids  which  may  have  originated 
from  the  true  intermediates  is  the  blue  beard  of  Brunhilde,  Har¬ 
mony,  Dymia,  Modoc,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Gaudichau,  etc.  This 
character  apparently  was  derived  from  aphylla ,  of  which  there  are 
forms  with  both  44  and  48  chromosomes.  The  gene  is  obviously  a 
dominant ;  but  the  relation  between  the  wholly  blue  beard  of  Dymia 
and  that  in  which  the  hairs  are  yellow  with  a  blue  tip  (Modoc) 
is  not  clear.  Are  we  again  dealing  with  a  dosage  effect,  or  are  these 
altogether  different  genes? 

The  yellow  and  plicata  genes  of  the  tetraploids  are  evidently  the 
same  as  those  of  the  diploids,  and  were  in  all  probability  derived 
from  diploid  ancestors.  Apparently  the  same  applies  to  the  amoena 
and  neglecta  patterns  and  to  velvety  falls. 

The  tangerine  beard  discussed  by  Douglas  12  seems  to  be  a  new 
recessive  character.  From  the  pedigrees  given,  one  may  surmise 
that  it  was  present  (in  heterozygous  form)  in  the  diploids  (Dog- 
rose,  Nuee  d’Orage,  Airy  Dream)  and  in  one,  two  or  three  doses 
in  several  widely-used  tetraploids,  e.g.,  W.  R.  Dykes,  R ameses,  Jeb 
Stuart  and  Morocco  Rose.  Presumably  the  tetraploids  received  it 
from  their  diploid  ancestors.  The  new  shade  of  pink,  often  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  tangerine  beard,  obviously  requires  a  neutral  back¬ 
ground  for  its  expression.  Whether  a  dominant  or  a  recessive  white 
or  near-white  is  concerned  is  unknown,  but  the  pedigrees  indicate 
that  the  dominant  white  of  W.  R.  Dykes,  Gudrun,  Agrentina,  etc., 
is  involved. 

The  fragmentary  character  of  present  knowledge  of  iris  genetics 
must  be  obvious  from  this  account  of  the  present  status  of  the  sub- 

11  Additional  evidence  of  the  close  relationship  of  Kashmir  White  and  Miss 
Willmott  to  kashmiriana  was  published  by  Colonel  J.  C.  Nicholls  in  the  Iris 
Yearbook,  England,  p.  37,  1935.  In  this  connection  the  statement  of  Dykes 
(Handbook  of  Garden  Irises ,  p.  214)  that  “the  color  of  the  commonest  form 
[of  kashmiriana ]  is  a  creamy  white  with  a  beard  of  white  hairs,  tipped  with 
yellow  along  the  haft’’  is  especially  noteworthy. 

12A.  I.  S.  Bulletin  No.  92,  pp.  38-49,  1944. 
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ject.  There  is  need  for  additional  data  from  segregating  populations 
of  adequate  size  to  determine  the  mode  of  inheritance  of  specific 
characters.  The  complexities  of  segregation  and  recombination  in 
the  tetraploid  populations  from  which  present  day  varieties  of  tall 
bearded  iris  have  been  selected  offer  a  challenge  to  anyone  interested 
in  the  application  of  genetic  principles  to  the  problems  of  the  plant 
breeder,  or  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  a  field  of  genetics  which 
has  not  been  adequately  explored. 


IRIS  RATINGS,  1945 

Permanent  Ratings — 20  or  more  votes  necessary 

Originator  Rating  No.  Votes  High  Low 


Name 

Action  Front 

Alza  Hola 

Chief  Pokingfire 

Chivalry 

Dreamcastle 

Extravaganza 

Firecracker 

Flamely 

Francelia 

Grace  Ballard 

Gypsy  Baron 

■  »  J  5 

Java  Sky 
Katharine  Fay 
Lori  May 
Moonlit  Sea 
Ned  Lefevre 
Overture 
Rose  Top 
Sequatchie 
Solid  Mahogany 
Tiffanja 
Tobacco  Road 


P.  Cook 

88 

Snyder 

85 

DeForest 

87 

Wills 

90 

P.  Cook 

88 

Douglas 

89 

Hall 

86 

P.  Cook 

88 

McKee 

89 

IT.  P.  Sass 

87 

Schreiner 

84 

Wareheim 

87 

Fay 

89 

DeForest 

86 

J.  Sass 

85 

Lapharn 

86 

Hall 

87 

H.  Sass 

88 

Caldwell 

88 

J.  Sass 

89 

DeForest 

88 

Kleinsorge 

89 
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40 

92 

79 

28 

91 

75 

38 

91 

83 

38 

95 

84 

36 

96 

80 

22 

93 

85 

63 

97 

80 

31 

91 

85 

31 

95 

85 

26 

90 

75 

24 

89 

75 

24 

93 

80 

44 

97 

83 

28 

89 

83 

58 

95 

70 

36 

90 

75 

41 

93 

80 

21 

95 

84 

20 

90 

85 

36 

93 

■>66* 

55. 

95 

80 

56 

93 

85 

OTHER  IRIS  RATINGS 

(At  least  five  votes  received ) 


Name 

Originator 

Rating 

No.  Votes 

High 

Arab  Chief 

Whiting 

87 

5 

89 

Bandmaster 

Hall 

88 

18 

93 

Berkeley  Gold 

Salbach 

90 

17 

94 

Bertha  Gersdorff 

J.  Sass 

88 

5 

92 

Black  Banner 

Nicholls 

88 

5 

92 

Black  &  Gold 

Kleinsorge 

87 

11 

90 

Blue  Glow 

Nicholls 

87 

5 

90 

Blue  Rhythm 

Whiting 

90 

9 

94 

Bright  Melody 

Snyder 

90 

11 

93 

Bronze  Copper 

Salbach 

87 

12 

90 

Bryce  Canyon 

Kleinsorge 

90 

32 

93 

Calderilla 

DeForest 

88 

6 

91 

Cape  Bon 

Tomkins 

90 

6 

93 

Carillon 

Wills 

87 

13 

90 

Casa  Morena 

DeForest 

88 

23 

91 

Cascade  Splendor 

Kleinsorge 

90 

6 

92 

Chamois 

Kleinsorge 

88 

15 

91 

Chantilly 

Hall 

89 

7 

90 

Chippewa 

Salbach 

85 

7 

90 

Claret  Velvet 

Weed 

86 

6 

89 

Cloud  Castle 

Graves 

87 

11 

90 

Concerto 

Tomkins 

86 

5 

90 

Coronado 

Tomkins 

90 

6 

93 

Cotillion 

Caldwell 

89 

5 

90 

Country  Lass 

Walker 

87 

6 

90 

Dawn  of  Gold 

Salbach 

87 

5 

90 

Down  East 

Tobie 

88 

6 

90 

Dream  Girl 

Hall 

87 

10 

90 

Dreamland 

Snyder 

90 

6 

93 

Duet 

Grant 

86 

11 

90 

Easter  Candle 

Essig 

89 

5 

90 

Fantasy 

Half 

86 

6 

89 

Fortune ’s  Favor 

DeForest 

87 

5 

88 

Gallantry 

Whiting- 

88 

5 

89 

Garden  Glory 

Whiting 

90 

11 

93 

Gay  Senorita 

Salbach 

87 

9 

90 

Low 

~85 

80 

88 

85 

85 

85 

85 

87 

86 

85 

85 

86 

84 

82 

82 

89 

86 

88 

81 

85 

85 

80 

89 

87 

83 

85 

86 

84 

87 

82 

88 

84 

85 

86 

85 

80 
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Originator  Rating  No.  Votes  High  Low 


Name 

Goldbeater 
Golden  Russet 
Gypsy 

Harriet  Thoreatj 

Helen  McGregor 

Hit  Parade 

Honey  Flow 

Idanha 

Illusion 

Innovation 

Ilse  Louise 

Jake 

Jasmine 

Katherine  Larmon 
Lady  of  Shallot 
Lady  Mohr 
Lake  Breeze 
Lake  George 
L  ’luvia  d  ’Ora 
Lothario 
Louise  Blake 
Lullaby 
Lynn  Langford 
Magic  Carpet 
Maiden  Blush 
Majenica 
Mandalay 
Master  Charles 
Mexico 

Mission  Madonna 
Misty  Rose 
Molly  May 
Moonbeam 
Moontide 
Mount  Hermon 
New  Snow 
Orange  Glow 
Orchid  Lady 


Kleinsorge 

88 

Hall 

88 

Kleinsorge 

88 

P.  Cook 

89 

Graves 

91 

Hall 

88 

Tomkins 

90 

Kleinsorge 

87 

Kleinsorge 

87 

Hall 

88 

K.  Smith 

86 

J.  Sass 

88 

Grant 

89 

Graves 

88 

Schreiner 

87 

Salbach 

90 

Fay 

90 

K.  Smith 

89 

DeForest 

85 

Schreiner 

88 

K.  Smith 

86 

Hall 

85 

Hall 

89 

Schreiner 

86 

Hall 

86 

P.  Cook 

87 

Hall 

88 

Williamson 

89 

Kleinsorge 

88 

Essig 

89 

Salbach 

87 

DeForest 

86 

IT.  P.  Sass 

89 

McKee 

90 

Lowry 

90 

Fay 

92 

Cassebeer 

88 

Salbach 

88 

22 

92 

84 

5 

94 

85 

9 

92 

85 

19 

93 

84 

9 

94 

90 

5 

89 

85 

5 

92 

87 

8 

90 

82 

6 

90 

82 

5 

89 

85 

6 

89 

83 

8 

90 

85 

15 

92 

79 

5 

90 

86 

7 

93 

80 

33 

99 

82 

12 

92 

86 

9 

91 

86 

5 

87 

84 

12 

90 

85 

17 

90 

80 

5 

88 

82 

8 

93 

86 

7 

90 

82 

9 

87 

84 

8 

90 

84 

11 

90 

85 

20 

91 

87 

18 

91 

85 

6 

93 

86 

6 

89 

85 

6 

87 

85 

5 

90 

87 

7 

91 

89 

10 

92 

89 

5 

94 

90 

6 

89 

86 

7 

90 

83 

Name 

Originator 

Rating 

No.  Votes 

High 

Low 

Oregon  Trail 

Kleinsorge 

87 

19 

91 

82 

Ormaco 

Kleinsorge 

86 

10 

89 

85 

Pacific  Sunset 

Salbach 

89 

8 

93 

86 

Painted  Desert 

Milliken 

89 

6 

92 

85 

Peachblow 

H.  P.  Sass 

87 

5 

90 

84 

Peach  Glow 

Kleinsorge 

87 

17 

94 

83 

Premier  Peach 

Hall 

89 

7 

94 

86 

Pretty  Penny 

DeForest 

85 

6 

87 

82 

Radiant  Knight 

Kleinsorge 

86 

5 

87 

85 

Ranger 

Kleinsorge 

88 

19 

94 

80 

Redward 

P.  Cook 

89 

12 

92 

85 

Redwyne 

McKee 

89 

12 

92 

86 

Reveille 

Tobie 

88 

7 

90 

87 

Rio  Oro 

DeForest 

86 

8 

89 

82 

Rocket 

Whiting 

88 

7 

92 

86 

Rose  Pearl 

Salbach 

85 

7 

88 

82 

Royal  Scot 

Hall 

86 

15 

92 

83 

Rubient 

Whiting 

87 

11 

92 

85 

Russet  Wings 

Wills 

88 

9 

90 

81 

Serenata 

Milliken 

88 

5 

91 

85 

Sharkskin 

Douglas 

88 

12 

90 

84 

Shishaldin 

DeForest 

89 

6 

92 

88 

Sonrisa 

DeForest 

88 

21 

92 

85 

Souson 

Essig* 

88 

7 

90 

86 

Spindrift 

Loomis 

88 

21 

92 

85 

Style 

Nicholls 

88 

7 

90 

85 

Sundial 

Wills 

86 

6 

87 

85 

Sunny  Ruffles 

Waters 

89 

6 

93 

87 

SUZETTE 

Know]  ton 

91 

9 

95 

87 

Sylvan  Belle 

Peck 

88 

6 

92 

85 

Sylvia  Murray 

Norton 

88 

8 

94 

89 

Tea  Rose 

Whiting 

89 

17 

92 

85 

Three  Oaks 

Whiting 

88 

9 

90 

86 

Vatican  Purple 

Whiting 

88 

5 

93 

86 

Vision  Fugitive 

Wareham 

89 

9 

96 

87 

Vision  of  Muza 

DeForest 

85 

8 

92 

75 

White  Wedgewood 

Grant 

88 

11 

92 

83 

Worthington 

P.  Cook 

90 

7 

96 

85 
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COMMENTS  ON  VARIETIES 


Action  Front 

Very  red  and  a  good  doer. — Don  Waters ,  Elmore ,  Ohio. 

Advance  Guard 

Excellent  tall,  lavender  and  white  plicata  that  may  prove  outstanding. 
Tall,  well  branched. — Thomas  Craig ,  Los  Angeles ,  Cal. 

Adventure 

Adventure  should  be  exciting.  This  white  and  brown  plicata  is  far  from 
that,  though  it  has  its  good  points  in  form  and  substance. — Ralph  M. 
Schroeder,  W arrensburg,  III. 

Surpassed  by  Tiffanja  in  this  color  range.— F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Blauvelt, 
N.  Y. 

Alastor 

This  unusual  pink  iris  looks  worth  trying  but  it  may  need  partial  shade 
or  cool  weather  to  be  at  its  best. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder ,  W arrensburg ,  III. 

Alpine  Glow 

Color  almost  like  Aubanel  but  form  is  infinitely  better.  Makes  a  bright 
pink  effect  in  sunlight.— F.  W.  Cassebeer ,  New  Y ork,  N.  Y. 

Amity 

This  fine  white  iris  from  Mrs.  Corey  is  marked  and  washed  with  lavender 
blue.  A  distinct  iris  with  sturdy  stalks,  good  form,  and  branching. — H.  W. 
Knowlton,  Auhurndale ,  Mass. 

Amigo 

Outdid  itself  with  36-  to  38-inch  stems  in  a  clump  which  produced  eleven 
stalks. — Don  W aters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

And  Thou 

A  good  flower  but  not  outstanding  among  other  whites. — Ralph  M. 
Schroeder ,  W arrensburg.  III. 

Atrous 

Almost  as  dark  as  Starless  Night  and  a  lot  better  flower. — F.  W. 
Cassebeer,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 

Aztec  Copper 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  colors  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  garden. — ■ 
Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  W arrensburg,  III. 

Aztec  Glory 

Not  far  removed  from  Copper  Rose  in  color,  and  not  as  good  a  flower. 
- — Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  W arrensburg ,  III. 

Azure  Skies  r 

Fine  for  a  fairly  low  garden  clump,  very  floriferous,  grows  well. — F.  W. 
Cassebeer,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 

Continues  to  be  worth  growing. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  W arrensburg ,  III. 
Excellent  form  and  color. — Carl  C.  Taylor,  San  Bernardino ,  Cal . 

Ball  O’Gold 

Golden  yellow  with  white  patch  on  the  falls.  Beautifully  branched  on  a 
magnificent  42-inch  stalk. — F.  W.  Cassebeer ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Bandmaster 

A  large  blue  on  the  order  of  Exclusive.  A  light  blue  with  a  grey  tone, 
- — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 

A  lovely  big  blue.  Seems  to  grow  well  and  do  well  wherever  seen.  Has 
drooping  falls. — Don  Waters ,  Elmore ,  Ohio. 

A  very  clear  tall  light  blue  with  well-shaped  falls.  A  notable  advance 
in  light  blues. — Richard  Goodman ,  Riverside ,  III. 

Berkeley  Gold 

A  nice  deep  yellow.  Seems  to  hold  its  color  well. — Don  Waters ,  Elmore, 
Ohio. 

A  larger,  taller  California  Gold  with  a  better  stem.  Nevertheless,  1 
feel  that  there  are  number  of  better  yellows  available  for  the  Middle  West. 
— Ralph  M.  Schroeder ,  Warrensburg ,  III. 

Not  quite  as  deep  in  color  as  Ola  Kala  but  better  branched. — Thomas 
Craig ,  Los  Angeles ,  Cal . 

Birchbark 

A  lovely  white;  one  of  the  outstanding  clumps  in  my  garden.— Don 

Waters ,  Elmore,  Ohio . 

Black  Banner 

A  fine  velvety  deep  purple  with  better  form  and  growing  habits  than 
many  of  the  iris  in  this  color  class. — Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry,  Newton,  Mass. 

Not  as  rich  or  colorful  as  Indiana  Night  but  has  the  advantage  of  a 
better  stalk. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Blauvelt ,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Glow 

On  a  two-year  plant  this  iris  really  did  glow,  and  in  spite  of  poor 
branching  the  flowers  were  well  spaced  along  the  stem.  —  Ralph  M. 
Schroeder,  Warrensburg,  III. 

One  of  the  finest  of  Col.  Nicholls’  many  good  late  blooming  varieties. 
Large,  imposing,  and  colorful  blossoms  on  the  dark  side  that  nevertheless 
live  up  to  their  name.  Cannot  understand  why  some  dealer  does  not 
formally  introduce  it. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

A  magnificent  violet  blue  self  with  fine  gold  beard.  Seems  to  have  every¬ 
thing,  good  branching,  fine  form  and  great  garden  value.  Should  be  in¬ 
troduced. — Richard  Goodman,  Riverside,  III. 

Blue  Hawk 

A  nice  dark  blue  intermediate. — Ralph  M..  Schroeder,  Warrensburg ,  III. 
Blue  Zenith 

As  seen  in  Mr.  Zink’s  garden,  this  blue  blooming  on  laterals  made  a  fine 
clump.  It  has  height,  good  branching  and  clean  color,  with  flowers  of  good 
size. — John  A.  Buneaux,  Chicago ,  III. 

I  think  this  is  near  the  top  as  a  medium  blue  bitome. — Ralph  M. 
Schroeder,  Warrensburg,  III. 

Bridesmaid 

A  very  good  white  if  it  performs  ever  year  as  it  did  this  year. — Don 
Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio . 

Bright  Melody 

An  excellent  small,  low  growing  iris  of  an  unusual  purple  shade. — Ralph 
M.  Schroeder,  Warrensburg ,  III. 
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F.  W.  Cassebeer 


Bearded  iris  are  prominently  displayed  in  the  garden  of 
Mrs.  Junius  B.  Fishburn,  our  vice-president’s  mother. 


Brown  Thrasher 

Grew  taller,  32  inches  in  one  garden,  than  I  had  seen  it  before.  Color 
good  but  form  poor. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  Warrensburg,  III. 

Bryce  Canyon 

Aptly  named  for  Utah’s  scenic  wonder — brownish  tan  with  a  slight  red 
tone  to  the  standards,  particularly  from  a  distance.  Unfortunately  the 
stems  are  inclined  to  be  weak. — F.  W.  Cassebeer ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Well  named.  Its  rich  red-orange  shades  remind  one  of  the  pinnacles  and 
castles  of  that  place.  An  attractive  flower  that  everyone  notices. — H.  W. 
Knowlton,  Auburndale ,  Mass. 

ButterctjpLane’ 

A  nice  large  yellow  with  a  lovely  wide  beard,  but  on  short  stems,  which 
detracts  from  its  worth.- — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

California  Trek 

My  choice  in  yellows  from  California  breeders. — Thomas  Craig,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Captain  Wells 

One  of  the  best  dark  red  seifs.  Good  stalk  and  branching. — Richard 
Goodman,  Riverside ,  III. 

Lovely  dark  red  with  fine  form.  Burns  in  moderate  sun — Carl  C.  Taylor, 
San  Bernardino ,  Cal. 
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Carillon 

As  seen  on  a  one-year  plant  it  was  rather  dull  in  color. — Ralph  M. 
Scliroeder,  Warrensburg,  111. 

Casa  Morena 

A  rich  brown  iris  with  curving  falls  which  appeals  to  me  very  much. 
The  pigment  is  put  on  with  a  heavy  brush. — W.  H.  Knowlton ,  Auburndale , 
Mass. 

Chamois 

A  robust  ivory  buff  that  attracts  attention  and  a  desire  to  own  some  of 
it. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

A  vigorous  grower  of  form  and  character  that  would  be  a  winner  in  a 
deep  yellow. — Charles  M.  Car  ruth,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  fine  warm  tan  and  buff  blend  with  broad  falls. — W.  H.  Knowlton, 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

Chantilly 

A  lilac  pink,  picoteed  not  only  on  the  standards  but  on  the  falls  and 
style  arms.  A  very  interesting  iris. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Pink  standards  and  falls  with  tips  of  standards  very  ruffled.  A  yellow 
tinged  haft  makes  it  very  attractive. — Richard  Goodman,  Riverside,  III. 

Chicory  Blue 

Good  color  but  definitely  tender. — Ralph  M.  Scliroeder,  W arrensburg,  III. 
Chief  Poking  Fire 

Chief  attraction  is  the  colorful  standards;  falls  are  not  so  clear  nor  so 
good  as  those  of  Flamely  or  Action  Front,  both  of  which  it  closely  re¬ 
sembles.  Looks  very  red  from  a  distance. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Got  himself  covered  with  soot  and  ashes. — Ralph  M.  Schroder,  Warrens- 
b'urg,  III. 

Chippewa 

Clear  color  but  Coritica  and  Freckles  seem  to  have  more  five —Ralph 
M.  Schroder,  Warrensburg,  III. 

Chivalry 

This  iris  was  doing  itself  proud  in  Mr.  Hall’s  garden.  Among  its  good 
qualities,  it  has  a  metallic  coloring  that  makes  it  stand  out  in  the  medium 
blues. — John  A.  Buneaux,  Chicago,  III. 

A  very  nice  deep  blue  iris. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Very  blue  medium  self.  Standards  and  falls  ruffled.  Somewhat  bunched 
as  I  saw  it. — Richard  Goodman,  Riverside,  III. 

Concerto 

A  dark  plum  color;  very  rich. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Copper  Glow 

A  brilliant  iris  even  richer  and  brighter  than  Bryce  Canyon. — W.  H. 
Knowlton,  Auburndale ,  Mass. 

Copper  Pink 

A  big,  bold  pink  blend  that  does  not  establish  itself  too  quickly  but  is 
worth  waiting  for. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Would  be  the  pinkest  of  all  the  iris  if  it  were  not  for  the  heavy  brown 
shadings  at  the  haft,  which  markedly  detract  from  its  otherwise  fine  color. 
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Its  habit  of  growth  is  none  too  good  as  its  buds  are  inclined  to  snake.— 
F.  W.  Cassebeer ,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 

Cotillion 

Pure  white  with  very  well  branched,  sturdy  stalks. — F.  W.  Cassebeer , 
New  York ,  N.  Y. 

Deep  Night 

Here  is  a  mulberry  colored  iris  that  is  different  from  others  in  this  color 
class.  As  I  saw  it,  with  three  blooms  opened  at  one  time,  it  made  a  fine 
garden  subject. — John  A.  Buneaux ,  Chicago ,  III. 

Display 

A  lovely  garnet  red.  Makes  an  impressive  clump. — Don  Waters,  Elmore , 
Ohio. 

Down  East 

Perhaps  the  build-up  was  too  great.  I  was  disappointed. — -Ralph  M. 
Schroeder,  Warrensburg ,  111. 

Dreamcastle 

A  dull  orchid  pink.  Harriet  Thoreau  seems  better  to  me. — Ralph  M. 
Schroeder,  Warrensburg,  III. 

Dream  Girl 

Very  close  to  true  pink  in  color. — Charles  M.  Car  ruth,  Worcester ,  Mass. 
Elegans 

Lovely  pale  yellow  on  30-inch  stalks.  Grows  well  and  blooms  well  in  my 
garden. — Carl  C.  Taylor,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Elmohr 

Bold  and  dominating  for  garden  effect. — Thomas  Craig,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Esquire 

Fine  dark  blue  with  nice  form  and  good  stem. — Carl  C .  Taylor,  San 
Bernardino,  Cal. 

Etoile  D’Or 

Very  well  branched  tall  yellow,  good  for  garden  effect.- — F.  W.  Casse¬ 
beer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Exquisite 

This  is  the  clearest -seashell  pink  that  I  have  seen.  Rounded  flaring  falls 
without  veining,  tangerine  beard.  The  flower  has  a  luminous  quality  and  is 
most  attractive. — H.  W.  Knowlton ,  Auburndale ,  Mass . 

Fantasy 

One  of  the  outstanding  iris  I  saw  this  year.  It  is  pinkish  lilac  in  color, 
with  a  tangerine  beard.  Has  a  wide  haft  and  is  fine  in  every  respect.— 
Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Orchid  pink  with  a  tangerine  beard.  Very  good  form  and  substance  with¬ 
standing  heavy  thunderstorms. — Richard  Goodman ,  Riverside,  III. 

Firecracker 

A  bright  yellow  and  red  plicata.  Well  named. — Don  Waters,  Elmore, 
Ohip. 

A  showy  iris  that  calls  one  to  it. — Charles  M.  Car  ruth,  W  ore  ester,  Mass. 
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Flora  Zen  or 

In  Los  Angeles  it  is  outstanding  for  vigor.  As  for  color  one  could  ask 
for  a  smoother  finish,  but  nevertheless  I  find  it  effective  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  house. — Thomas  Craig ,  Los  Angeles ,  Cal. 

Fortune's  Favor 

Tannish  buff  standards,  with  falls  flushed  with  lavender  and  brown  near 
edges.  Nice  blend.  The  new  English  variety,  Mary  Shore,  has  the  same 
general  color  combination  but  is  a  coarser  flower. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New 
York ,  N.  Y. 

A  glistening  tan  iris  with  ruffled  semi-flaring  falls  on  which  there  is  a 
brilliant  flush  of  lavender.  Both  substance  and  branching  are  excellent  on 
this  striking  iris. — Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry ,  Newton,  Mass. 

Francelia 

A  nice  yellow,  very  much  like  Spun  Gold  in  color;  has  white  venations 
at  the  haft. — Don  Waters ,  Elmore ,  Ohio. 

Not  quite  as  smooth  as  some,  but  a  good  yellow. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder , 
W arrensburg ,  III. 

A  deep  velvety  yellow  of  refined  form  which  makes  even  Spun  Gold 
look  dull.— IT.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale ,  Mass. 

Freckles 

A  nice  yellow  plicata  for  the  garden.  An  all-over  pattern  of  cinnamon 
on  yellow. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder ,  W arrensburg ,  III. 

Full  Measure 

Another  good  yellow  with  fine  branching,  substance,  and  form.  Not  too 
tall,  33  inches. — Richard  Goodman,  Riverside,  III. 

Garden  Flame 

Well  named;  very  bright  and  rosy. — Don  Waters.  Elmore,  Ohio. 

One  of  the  lighter  reds,  and  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  garden. — Ralph 
M.  Schroder,  W arrensburg ,  III. 

Garden  Glory 

One  of  the  smoothest  iris  I  have  seen.  Comparable  to  The  Red  Douglas 
for  color.  Not  tall. — Ralph  M.  Schroder,  W arrensburg ,  III. 

Gayoso 

A  very  dirty  yellow  this  year.  Seems  as  though  I  saw  it  better  in  1941. — ■ 
Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  W arrensburg ,  III. 

An  unusual  example  of  deterioration  in  an  iris.  As  it  flowered  in  the 
past  two  seasons  its  much  streaked  and  muddied  blossoms  bear  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  clear  bright  yellow  blooms  when  first  introduced. — F.  W. 
Cassebeer,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Gay  Troubadour 

A  bright  cinnamon,  a  color  which  adds  to  any  collection. — Don  Waters, 
Elmore,  Ohio. 

Goldbeater 

An  excellent  dark  yellow  that  stands  out  as  a  very  bright  spot  in  the 
garden.  Good  substance  and  not  too  large.  Seems  to  bloom  well  in  the 
middle  West  and  should  be  very  popular  when  distributed  more. — Richard 
Goodman,  Riverside,  III. 

One  of  the  best  medium  yellows.  A  large,  smooth  flower. — H.  W.  Knowl¬ 
ton,  Auburndale ,  Mass. 
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Golden  Agate 

One  of  the  best  spurias.  A  rich  golden  yellow  with  falls  sharply  edged 
with  a  very  dark  brown.  Stunning. — Thomas  Craig ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Golden  Majesty 

Best  all-around  yellow  for  the  average  garden.  Always  seems  to  be  good 
in  a  clump.— F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

It  makes  a  gorgeous  clump  arid  is  a  strong  grower.  Consistent  bloomer. 
— H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Golden  Russet 

Here  is  one  of  Dave  Hall’s  seedlings  that  is  starting  out  with  a  bang. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  clean  golden  russet.  It  has  flowers  of  great 
size. — John  A.  Buneaux,  Chicago,  III. 

Very  large  and  fine  flowers,  7  in.  high  and  9 x/\  in.  wide  when  spread. 
Beautifully  flushed  haft  with  falls  3%  in.  wide.  Golden  buff  standards  and 
slightly  darker  falls.  Fine  branching  on  a  good  stalk. — Richard  Goodman . 
Riverside,  III. 

Golden  Morn 

One  of  the  best  yellows  from  Prof.  Essig’s  new  introductions.  A  clean, 
smooth  flower  of  fine  form  and  substance.  Excellent  branching  with  many 
blooms. — Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry,  Newton,  Mass. 

Grace  Ballard 

A  very  desirable  blended  pink  from  Sass  that  grows  well  in  California. — 
Thomas  Craig,  Los  Angeles ,  Cal. 

Grand  Canyon 

As  seen  in  Mr.  Alverstrom’s  garden,  this  plum  colored  blend  was  in  a 
class  by  itself. — John  A.  Buneaux,  Chicago ,  III. 

It  appeared  more  colorful  and  attractive  this  past  season  than  ever 
before. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Much  needed  for  variety  in  the  garden.  Should  be  in  half  shade  to  bring 
out  the  blue  shadows  in  its  dark  red  falls.  It  is  at  its  best  then.  Bright 
sunshine  hides  this  blue  coloring. — Richard  Goodman,  Riverside,  III. 

Great  Lakes 

Still  looks  very  gray  to  me,  especially  beside  others  in  its  color  class. — 
Richard  Goodman,  Riverside ,  III. 

Gypsy 

This  is  “the  variegata.”  I  like  it  though  most  variegatas  irk  me. — Ralph 
M.  Scliroeder,  Warrensburg,  III. 

Harriet  Thoreau 

Cool  orchid.  A  fine  flaring  flower. — Don  Waters,  Elmore ,  Ohio. 

A  yellow  beard  sets  off  this  flower  to  better  advantage  than  Dream- 
castle. — Ralph  M.  Scliroeder,  Warrensburg,  III. 

Helen  McGregor 

An  outstanding  light  blue  iris  with  exceptional  form  and  substance.  A 
beautiful  iris. — Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry,  Newton,  Mass. 

The  first  light  blue  that  I  have  seen  without  a  trace  of  lavender  in  its  * 
coloring.  Distinctive  in  form  as  well  as  color.  A  real  topnotcher. — F.  W. 
Cassebeer,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

The  stand  of  this  iris  in  Dr.  Graves’  garden  marked  it  as  one  of  our 


finest  light  blues.  Tall  stalks,  vigorous,  fine  branching,  rounded  flowers  of 
clear  blue  and  perfect  form.  It  is  much  bluer  than  Azure  Secies  or 
Cloudcastle. — H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Hit  Parade 

One  of  the  best  of  the  pink  series.  It  has  clean  jDink  standards  with  buff 
pink  falls. — John  A.  Buneaux,  Chicago,  III. 

A  good  seashell  pink. — Bon  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Hoosier  Sunrise 

Good  form,  substance,  and  smooth  color  but  not  as  interesting  as  In¬ 
diana  Sunset. — Ralph  M.  Scliroeder,  Warrensburg,  III. 

Pleasing  mauve  pink  and  yellow  ‘blend  with  vigorous  growth. — F.  W. 
Cassebeer,  Blauvelt ,  N.  Y. 

Indiana  Night 

Received  my  vote  for  the  Dykes  this  year.  Every  stalk  is  an  exhibition 
one. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Very  good  in  a  cool  year. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  Warrensburg,  III. 
Surprisingly  good.  Better  in  many  respects  than  Sable,  with  coloring 
almost  as  rich.— F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 


F.  W.  Cassebeer 

Helen  McGregor,  the  outstanding  light  blue  of  the  1945  season. 
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About  the  best  of  the  dark  blues  that  I  have  seen.  Being  late,  it  also 
extends  the  season,  whereas  Sable  is  early. — Richard  Goodman,  Riverside . 
III. 


Indiana  Sunset 

A  brilliant  combination  of  gold,  pink,  and  yellow.  A  fine  garden  flower 
though  slightly  lacking  in  substance. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  Warrensbnrg , 
III 

Jasmine 

The  smoothest  yellow  but  not  a  very  robust  plant. — F.  W.  Cassebeer, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  best  yellow  in  Mr.  Hall’s  garden.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  its 
color  class. — John  A.  Buneaux,  Chicago ,  III 

Form  and  color  excellent. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  Warrensbnrg ,  III 
This  smooth  yellow  self  pleased  me  very  much.  Beayd  almost  same  color, 
no  veining. — H  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Katharine  Fay 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  this  fine  white  in  bloom  for  the  past  three 
years.  This  year  in  Mr.  Zink’s  garden,  it  repeated  its  past  superior  per¬ 
formances.  Fine  form,  good  branching  and  with  eight  buds  to  the  stalk, 
it  made  a  gorgeous  display. — John  A.  Buneaux,  Chicago,  III 
Lovely  ruffled  white. — Don  Waders,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Shows  a  disliking  for  cold  weather  but  was  better  than  any  other  white 
in  commerce  in  the  Middle  West. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  Warrensbnrg,  III 
After  seeing  this  one  for  three  years  I  still  think  it  is  in  every  way  the 
best  of  the  whites. — Richard  Goodman,  Riverside,  III 

A  white  iris  with  a  white  beard  lightly  tipped  with  gold;  domed  stand¬ 
ards,  flaring  falls  of  heavy  substance  giving  the  appearance  of  a  warmer 
white  than  the  standards. — H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Katy 

A  soft  creamy  yellow  of  smooth  texture.  Blessed  with  a  long  season  of 
bloom. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Kearsarge 

A  light  blue  self  with  fine  form  and  heavy  susbtance.  The  frilled  flower 
has  a  distinct  silver  edging.  Good  branching.  Another  fine  blue  from  Dr. 
Graves’  garden. — Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry,  Newton,  Mass. 

Kentucky  Sunshine 

I  do  not  care  for  it. - Don  Waters,  Elmore ,  Ohio. 


L.  Merton  Gage 

Approaching  the  not-yet-attained  pink. — Charles  M.  Car  ruth,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


Lady  Love 

White  with  a  tint  of  coral.  Best  shaped  flower  of  any  of  the  pink  toned 
I  have  seen  though  it  is  not  so  deep  in  color.  Subtle  effect  from  a  distance. 
Nice  flower. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Not  really  pink.— Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  Warrensbnrg ,  III 


Lady  Mohr 
Impressive. 
Ohio. 


Everyone  will  want  it  eventually. — Don  Waters,  Elmore, 


Most  unusual  but  displeasing  to  me. — Ralph  M.  Schroder ,  W arrensburg , 
III. 

Exotic  in  its  beauty.  Color  is  a  throwback  to  its  illustrious  ancestor, 
I.  gatesii. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

A  tall  stately  iris.  Gray  white  with  olive  green  markings.  Something 
entirely  new  in  oncobreds.  It  interests  me  very  much  and  is  an  iris  to 
admire  as  a  specimen  stalk  close  at  hand. — H.  W.  Knowlton ,  Auburndale, 
Mass . 

A  very  different  and  lovely  William  Mohr  seedling  whose  color  is 
blonde.  Fine  in  every  way. — Carl  C.  Taylor,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

A  near  perfect  iris.  Tall,  and  exceptionally  well  branched  for  its  type; 
but  it  is  the  warm  blending  and  subtle  pattern  of  color  that  makes  this  iris 
so  desirable. — Thomas  Craig ,  Los  Angeles ,  Cal. 

Lady  Naomi 

An  impressive  plicata.  Very  large,  has  good  shape. — Don  Waters,  El¬ 
more,  Ohio. 

Oddly  stippled  plicata,  not  particularly  attractive. — F.  W.  Cassebeer, 
New  York,  N .  Y. 

Lady  of  Shalott 

White  with  rose  pink  dots.  A  very  nice  plicata. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder, 
W arrensburg ,  III. 

Lake  Breeze 

This  fine  blue  was  repeating  its  excellent  performance  of  last  year.— 
John  A.  Buneaux ,  Chicago,  III. 

Lake  Huron 

Looks  like  the  bluest  iris  in  the  garden.  A  poorly  formed  flower  with 
bad  haft  reticulations. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  blue  with  coarse  texture  and  poor  substance. — Carl  C.  Taylor ,  San 
Bernardino,  Cal. 

Lake  Shannon 

A  medium  blue  self  with  beard  of  same  color.  There  is  a  delicate  veining 
throughout  the  iris  of  a  slightly  darker  color  which  adds  to  its  charm.  The 
falls  are  wide  and  semi-flaring,  slightly  ruffled,  excellent  branching,  and 
substance.  Slight  white  markings  deep  in  the  throat. — Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry, 
Newton,  Mass. 

Lark  Song 

An  elegant  and  refined  spuria.  The  soft  and  varied  cream  and  yellow 
coloring  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  My  first  choice  in  spurias. — Thomas 
Craig,  Los  Angeles ,  Cal. 

Lothario 

Somewhat  of  the  color  of  Amigo,  but  larger.  Not  quite  so  brilliant  but 
an  iris  which  will  fit  into  the  garden  well.  We  need  more  of  this  type.— 
Don  Waters,  Elmore ,  Ohio. 

Louise  Blake 

Taller  this  year  than  I  had  seen  it  before,  but  badly  bunched  and  with 
darker  shadings  on  the  standards.  I  prefer  Lothario  for  color  and,  ex- 
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cept  for  size,  Amigo  is  better  than  either. — Ralph  M.  Scliroeder,  Warrens- 
burg,  III. 

I  have  seen  this  iris  often  and  consider  it  excellent,  though  not  a  world- 
beater.  Its  shortcomings  are  on  the  side  of  weak  growth,  certainly  not  a 
lack  Of  distinctiveness.  I  feel  that  its  charm  lies  in  the  clarity  of  its  pale 
waved  standards  and  the  velvety  richness  of  its  falls.  Those  who  insist  on 
likening  this  iris  to  Amigo  are  not  very  observant. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Blau- 
velt,  N.  Y. 

In  my  opinion  not  equal  to  Amigo  as  I  saw  it  growing.  It  bunches 
more  and  there  is  less  substance  which  makes  it  somewhat  floppy. — Richard 
Goodman ,  Riverside,  III. 

Neglecta  with  lovely  rich  color,  and  definite  contrast. — Carl  C.  Taylor, 
San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Lovely  Melody 

This  iris  more  than  vindicated  my  previous  judgment.  While  its  garden 
effect  at  a  distance  is  admittedly  negligible,  when  viewed  at  close  range  this 
delicately  colored  plicata  becomes  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  iris  with  fine 
large  blossoms  well  placed  on  a  tall  sturdy  stalk. — F.  W.  Cassebeer, 
Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Lynn  Langford 

A  pink  and  j^ellow  blend.  It  is  large  and  fine.  Very  pronounced  yellow 
on  the  haft. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Another  very  clear  orchid-pink  self  with  golden  haft  and  beard.  Branch¬ 
ing  very  good.  Not  too  tall,  a  height  needed  in  the  garden. — Richard 
Goodman,  Riverside,  III. 

Madame  Maurice  Lassailly 

Still  among  the  best  of  its  kind. —  Thomas  Craig,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Majenica 

One  of  the  outstanding  iris  in  my  garden  this  year,  blooming  over  a 
long  period.  Has  large  salmony-pink  blossoms  of  good  texture. — Don 
Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Is  definitely  fine,  though  it  has  so  many  sisters  and  cousins  in  Bluffton 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice  among  them  in  this  pink  blend  class. 
Paul  Cook  knows  how  to  put  substance  as  well  as  beauty  in  his  finely  bred 
iris. — Mrs.  Silas  B.  Waters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Nice  rose  blend  with  good  form  except  for  the  rather  abrupt  break  in 
hanging  falls. — Carl  C.  Taylor,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Master  Charles 

In  many  respects  similar  to  Deep  Velvet  but  more  red  toned. — F.  W. 
Cassebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  fine  mulberry  with  its  brown  coloring  on  each  side  of  the  beard  and 
its  four-way  branching  is  certain  to  go  places  when  it  gets  ivell  known. — 
John  A.  Buneaux,  Chicago,  III. 

An  impressive  dark  mulberry  and  brown  iris,  rficely  shaped  and  carries  a 
lovely  sheen  throughout  the  entire  flower. — Don  Waters,  Chicago,  III. 

This  is  tops  in  the  purple  class. — Ralph  M.  Scliroeder,  Warrensburg ,  III. 

Mexico 

Flower  exceptional  in  its  rich  blended  variegata  colors  and  its  full  form. 
Stem  a  little  short. — Thomas  Craig,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Ming  Yellow 

Still  one  of  the  best  yellows  for  garden  effect.  Branches  well,  but  this 
year  the  flowers  seemed  too  large  and  substance  thin. — Richard  Goodman , 
Riverside,  III. 

Miobelle 

A  sure-fire  blend  that  will  be  with  us  a  long  time. — Charles  M.  Carruth, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Miogem 

A  brilliant  deep  raspberry  and  mulberry  blend  with  a  blue  blaze  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  falls.- — H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Minnie  Colquitt 

An  eye-arrester  in  the  garden,  but  H.M.  is  high  enough  to  rate  it. — 
Charles  M.  Carruth,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mirabelle 

Huge  but  nothing  else. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Moonlight  Madonna 

Here  is  an  iris  in  a  class  by  itself.  Delicately  lovely,  yet  firm  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  holds  its  dainty  color  in  the  hot  sun.  I  like  it  more  each  time  I 
see  it,  and  that  is  many  times  a  day  in  iris  season. — Mrs.  Silas  B.  Waters, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  reliable  bloomer  in  Massachusetts.  I  like  it  better  than  Elsa  Sass. — 
H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Moonlit  Sea 

Odd.  With  certain  combinations  would  be  very  attractive. — Don  Waters, 
Elmore,  Ohio. 

To  my  mind  every  garden  needs  this  attractive  variety.  It  needs  bright 
sunshine  to  bring  out  its  brilliance. - Richard  Goodman,  Riverside,  III. 

Moontide 

A  deep  yellow  with  soft  brown  overlay  on  the  haft,  and  round  velvety 
falls.  Nice  branching  and  strong  stalk. — H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale , 
Mass. 

A  velvety  deep  yellow  with  warmth  and  glow.  Fine  form  with  broad 
falls  on  which  there  is  a  deeper  blending  of  color.  An  iris  which  was 
greatly  admired  at  Mr.  McKee’s. — Mrs.  F.  P.  Loivry,  Neivton,  Mass. 

Mother  Lode 

A  large  yellow  iris  with  veinings  of  deeper  yellow  on  either  side  of  the 
unusually  heavy  bright  orange  beard.  The  flower  is  well  balanced  on  heavy 
stalk  with  good  substance  and  branching.  Fine  garden  value. — Mrs.  F.  P. 
Loivry,  Newton,  Mass. 

Mount  Hermon 

Like  fine  cloth  this  white  will  wear  well. — Charles  M.  Carruth,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

After  seeing  it  for  three  years  I  am  convinced  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
our  bluish  whites. — H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

New  Snow 

A  continuation  of  Mr.  Fay’s  work  in  the  whites.  It  is  taller  and  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  flower  from  his  Katharine  Fay. — John  A.  Buneau,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 
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Nightingale 

Glistening  with  a  lovely  glow  in  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  garden, 
this  flower  is  outstanding  among  all  of  Mr.  Hall’s  russet  and  copper  toned 
iris.  Every  visitor  inquires  what  it  is.  —Mrs.  Silas  B.  Waters ,  Cincinnati , 
Ohio. 

Outstanding  copper  pink. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder ,  W arrensburg ,  III. 

The  color  is  very  much  like  that  of  Stardom.  I  like  it  a  lot. — Don  Wa¬ 
ters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

An  outstanding  iris  of  this  season  and  near  perfection  in  its  blending  of 
warm  colors  in  a  new  plicata  pattern. — Thomas  Craig,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ola  Kala 

A  very  deep  yellow ;  a  nicely  shaped  flower.  I  wish  it  were  a  bit  larger. 
However,  it  is  well  worth  while. — Don  Waters ,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Very  good  in  cool  weather. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  W arrensburg,  III. 

Too  many  people  have  rated  this  iris  too  high. — Charles  M.  Carruth, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Ola  Kala,  Francelia,  and  Jasmine  rank  at  the  top  among  the  deep 
yellows.— H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Outstanding  for  rich  golden  color. — Thomas  Craig,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Orange  Glow 

A  taller,  more  brilliant  Radiant,  with  fine  branching;  one  of  the  best 
copper,  red  and  tan  blends.  It  really  glows  in  the  garden. — H.  W.  Knowl¬ 
ton,  Auburndale ,  Mass. 

Overture 

Very  similar  to  Loomis’  No.  V-20  in  color,  size  and  shape  of  bloom  but 
not  so  good  as  the  Loomis  seedling,  which  has  a  bright  tangerine  beard 
that  sets  it  off  very  nicely.- — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 

Painted  Desert 

Lovely  blended  colors,  good  form  and  substance,  excellent  stem. — Carl 
C.  Taylor,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Not  as  bright  as  I  expected,  but  a  beautiful  color  and  a  good  plant. — 
Thomas  Craig,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pale  Moonlight 

A  slightly  light  blue, — why  is  it  not  more  often  seen?  Beautifully 
branched  with  its  large  blooms  carried  in  candelabra  form.  A  wonderful 
foil  for  Fair  Elaine,  Golden  Treasure,  or  any  pale  yellow. — Mrs .  Silas 
B.  Waters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Path  of  Gold 

A  deep  yellow  dwarf  with  smooth,  semi-flaring  falls  and  rich  orange 
beard,  nine  inches.  A  distinct  addition  to  our  early  dwarfs.  Blooms  at 
the  same  time  as  Tony,  a  purple  dwarf;  and  they  make  a  striking  com¬ 
bination. — H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Patrice 

A  delicate  plicata.  The  standards  are  cream,  the  falls  white;  and  both 
are  lightly  stippled  with  a  rosy  lavender.  There  is  a  flush  of  gold  along  the 
heavy  midrib  of  the  standards  and  on  the  haft  of  the  wide  semi-flaring 
falls. — -Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry,  Neivton,  Mass. 


Peach  Blow 

A  good  plicata. — Don  Waters ,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Phantom  Lady 

A  cross  of  Phantom  and  Madame  Louis  Aureau,  this  pink  plicata  of 
Mrs.  Tobie’s  is  very  fine.  White  ground,  back  of  falls  pink,  substance  very 
good. — H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Pink  Reflection 

Good  color,  excellent  shape  and  substance. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 
Pot  0*  Gold 

The  brightest  yellow  in  Fishburn’s  garden.  Brilliant  color  is  enhanced 
by  a  definitely  orange  beard.  Foliage,  unfortunately,  too  tall  for  the  stalks. 
—F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prairie  Sunset 

A  never-to-be-forgotten  sight  with  twelve  blooms  on  a  three-year  clump. 
The  texture  did  not  seem  to  be  as  good  this  year  as  it  was  previously. — 
Don  Waters,  Elmore ,  Ohio . 

I  never  saw  it  better  than  this  year,  entirely  deserving  of  the  Dykes 
Medal.  I  hope  it  is  beginning  to  like  New  England. — H.  W.  Knowlton , 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

Premier  Peach 

A  fairly  large  pink  peach  blend;  has  good  substance. — Don  Waters, 
Elmore,  Ohio. 

Very  attractive  new  one  with  light  creamy  peach  standards  and  falls. 
Stout  stalks,  well  branched.  Form  and  substance  very  good.  Tangerine 
beard. — Richard  Godman,  Riverside ,  III. 

Ranger 

Bitone,  slightly  less  purple  than  Redward  and  not  as  strong  a  contrast 
between  the  standards  and  falls. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  three  best  reds. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  Warrensburg,  111. 
Perhaps  the  best  red  I  have  seen. — Thomas  Craig,  Los  Angeles ,  Cal. 

Redward 

Richness  of  red  color  is  particularly  noticeable. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Pearl 

I  would  describe  it  as  a  much  improved  At  Dawning,  with  more  sub¬ 
dued  color.  Has  nice  shape.  A  very  pretty  iris. — Don  Waters,  Elmore, 
Ohio . 

Russet  Wings  . 

On  the  color  of  Stardom  but  a  bit  lighter  and  ruffled.  An  impressive 
flower. — Don  Waters ,  Elm, ore,  Ohio. 

A  good  bright  yellow  copper  iris  of  medium  height. — Richard  Goodman, 
Riverside,  III. 

A  golden  brown  iris  with  flaring,  ruffled  falls.  It  is  very  attractive. — 

H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale ,  Mass. 
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Sable 

Still  about  our  finest  dark  purple.  I  grow  it  between  Fair  Elaine  anil 
Snow  Flurry. — H.  W.  Knowlton ,  Auhurndale,  Mass. 

Santa  Cruz 

The  veining  completely  covering  the  falls  gives  distinction  to  the  flower. 
A  new  pattern. — Thomas  Craig ,  Los  Angeles ,  Cal. 

Sea  Blue 

A  medium  toned  blue  iris  with  remarkable  branching.  Similar  to  Mis¬ 
souri  but  taller,  better  branched. — H.  W.  Knowlton ,  Auhurndale ,  Mass. 

Sky  Maid 

Good  medium  blue  with  excellent  garden  value.— Carl  C.  Taylor ,  San 
Bernardino ,  Cal. 

Sharkskin 

A  nice  tailored  true  white,  with  flowers  delicately  poised  on  slender 
stalks;  rapid  propagator  and  a  real  top-noteher. — F.  W.  Casseheer.  New 
York ,  N.  Y. 

This  iris  of  Mr.  Douglas*  is  proving  its  worth  as  one  of  our  best  whites. 
— H.  W.  Knowlton ,  Auhurndale ,  Mass. 

Sheriffa 

An  exciting  oncobred,  rich  and  vibrant.  The  standards  display  a  new 
color  range  that  has  heretofore  been  reserved  for  the  mineral  kingdom. 
Free  flowering  and  rapid  of  increase. — Thomas  Craig,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Snow  Crystal  (Wills  No.  24-42) 

A  very  lovely  lightly  marked  blue  plicata.  Flowers  have  good  form. 
Stalk  and  growing  habits  questionable. — F.  W.  Casseheer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Snow  Flurry 

A  large  clump  is  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  mass,  one  is  never 
conscious  of  its  high  branching  which,  after  all,  is  a  minor  fault  in  this 
iris  with  so  many  good  points  of  charm  and  beauty.  Its  long  season  of 
bloom  (four  weeks)  increases  its  value. — Mrs.  Silas  B.  Waters,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Grows  well  for  me.  I  like  its  ruffled  flowers  placed  alternately  on  stubby 
stalks.  Has  a  long  season  of  bloom. — H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auhurndale ,  Mass. 

Solid  Mahogany 

The  smoothest,  roundest  flowered,  deep  mahogany  red  I  have  seen.  Al¬ 
most  no  veining. — W.  H.  Knowlton,  Auhurndale ,  Mass. 

An  outstanding  dark  iris. — Thomas  Craig,  Los  Angeles ,  Cal. 

Some  Love 

An  oncobred  that  grows  well  in  my  garden.  Has  squat  round  form, 
short  stalks,  and  flowers  are  almost  white  dotted  with  pinkish  lavender. 
Visitors  always  speak  of  it.- — H.  W.  Knowlton ,  Auhurndale,  Mass. 

Sonrisa 

One  of  the  best  pink  and  tan  blends  with  ruffled  standards,  nice  flaring 
form,  broad  falls  and  good  branching.  Color  is  brighter  than  that  of 
Daybreak. — H.  W.  Knowlton ,  Auhurndale,  Mass. 

Seemed  dull  in  color. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 
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Snow  Crystal  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  as  having 
the  loveliest  blue  plicata 
markings  of  any  iris  of 
this  group .  It  has  a  clear 
white  ground. 


Two 

Sturdy  Iris 
Originated  by 
Our  President , 
Jesse  E .  Wills 


Russet  Wings  is  a  charm 
ing  golden  buff  with  a 
heavy  overlay  of  russet 
brown  on  the  falls  and  a 
suffusion  of  the  same  col¬ 
or  in  the  standards. 


F.  W.  Cassebeer 


Sousun 

A  fine  lemon  yellow  from  Prof.  Essig.  Very  floriferous.  I  have  enjoyed 
it  in  Mrs.  Lowry’s  garden  for  several  years. — H.  W.  Knowlton ,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Sparkling  Blue 

A  nice  colored  iris  but  in  two  different  gardens  it  seemed  to  waterspot 
just  as  some  iris  do  in  wet  seasons. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Spring  Chimes 

A  colorful  clump  of  light  russet;  tall,  well  branched  stalks. — Don  Wa¬ 
ters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Spun  Gold 

Fully  deserved  the  Dykes  medal  as  even  today  it  is  hardly  surpassed  by 
any  other  dark  yellow  on  the  market.  Quality  of  flower  and  its  form  makes 
it  stand  out  in  the  garden. — Richard  Goodman,  Riverside,  III. 

Must  have  a  special  quality  of  growth  in  the  Midwest  that  endears  this 
variety  to  iris  fanciers  in  that  section.  Here  in  the  East  I  have  only  once — 
in  Mr.  Buttriek’s  garden — seen  it  rate  the  high  praise  that  it  has  con¬ 
sistently  received  in  the  Midwest.  Some  years  ago  I  was  royally  panned  for 
suggesting  that  Spun  Gold  needs  staking  and  that  perhaps  it  was  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  worldbeater.  I  contend  that  my  original  observation  about 
its  weakness  of  stem  is  still  correct. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Suez 

Not  as  good  a  flower  as  Elmohr  but  may  be  of  more  value  to  the  hy¬ 
bridizers. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  W arrensburg,  III. 

Sun  Spot 

Did  not  impress  me  too  much.  We  have  too  many  of  this  color  in  yel¬ 
low. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Sunset  Haze 

A  live  pinkish  blend. — Carl  C.  Taylor,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Sunset  Serenade 

Quite  impressive  and  very  much  on  the  order  of  all  the  Prairie  Sunset 
seedlings. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Brilliant  and  fine  in  Berkeley. — Thomas  Craig,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Tanager 

Rose  colored  bitone  with  a  bright  yellow  beard.  Luminous  standards. — 
F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Admiral 

A  fine  iris.  I  would  say  an  improved  Missouri  but  brighter  in  color. — 
Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

This  blue  is  tops  as  a  performer. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder,  W arrensburg, 
III. 

Three  Oaks  and  Tea  Rose 

Pink  blends  very  similar  in  color.  Three  Oaks  is  a  considerably  larger 
flower  and  is  more  impressive.  Both  have  a  lavender  flush  on  the  center  of 
the  fall.  Although  Tea  Rose  gives  signs  of  being  better  branched,  Three 
Oakes  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  better  of  the  two.  Both  are  about  38"  tall. — 
F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Tea  Rose  is  a  quite  different  pink  blend.  Fine.— Ralph  M.  Schroeder , 
Warrensburg,  III. 

Three  Cheers 

A  very  fine  iris,  but  when  one  has  a  deep  love  for  Wabash  it  takes  time 
to  transfer  interest  to  this  newcomer. — Silas  B.  Waters ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Three  Sisters 

Gay  but  poor  flower. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tiffanja 

When  it  conies  to  height,  branching,  size  and  color,  I  should  say  this  is 
the  best  I  have  seen. — John  A.  Buneaux,  Chicago,  111. 

A  yellow  ground  plicata  which  is  near  perfection.  Has  all  good  points. — 
Carl  C.  Taylor,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Tip  Top 

Pinkish  lilac  standards,  with  falls  plicated  same  color  on  white  ground. 
Suitable  for  the  front  line  and  fine  for  cutting.— Richard  Goodman,  River¬ 
side,  III. 

Tobacco  Road 

Blooming  it  for  the  first  time,  I  find  an  unusual  beauty  in  its  fine  form 
and  color.  The  flower  has  remarkable  substance,  withstanding  hot  sun  and 
winds.- — Mrs.  Silas  B.  Waters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  best  brown  iris. — Ralph  M.  Schroeder ,  Warrensburg,  III. 

A  sturdy  brown  of  medium  height  and  widely  flaring  falls.  I  like  the 
iris  but  not  its  name. — H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Short  well  branched  stems,  but  beautiful  golden  brown  flowers  with  ideal 
form.— Carl  C.  Taylor,  San- Bernardino,  Cal. 

Velvet  Mantle 

Here  was  a  seedling  in  Mrs.  Fred  Glutton’s  garden  which  had  the  color 
of  Red  Gleam,  with  good  height  and  branching,  no  haft  venation  and 
shaded  brown  each  side  of  the  beard.  A  very  fine  red.- — John  A.  Buneaux , 
Chmicago,  III. 

Worthington 

An  impressive  rosy  iris.  It  has  fine  shape  and  is  apparently  a  good 
doer. — Ban  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Barker  No.  45-03  (Tanit) 

A  pleasing  blend  from  Buckskin  and  Brown  Betty.  The  standards 
are  a  warm  buff;  the  semi-flaring  falls,  a  light  vinaceous  cinnamon.  Extra 
heavy  substance  with  branching  below  the  middle  of  the  stalk.  Grows  42 
inches  tall. — Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry,  Newton,  Mass. 

Barker  No.  45-06 

Golden  yellow  standards,  falls  a  deep  pink  edged  with  a  wide  margin  of 
golden  yellow.  Exceptionally  wide  and  flaring  falls.  Heavy  substance  and 
good  branching.— Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry,  Newton,  Mass. 

Cook  No.  GGL 

A  large,  well  shaped  white  iris,  with  very  thick  substance  and  fine  stalks. 
— Bon  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 
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Cook  No.  1-37 

A  mauve-pink  bicolor.  More  of  a  contrast  and  brighter  than  At  Dawn¬ 
ing.  A  low,  colorful  clump  at  Fishburn’s. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Cook  No.  444 

The  best  seashell  pink  that  I  have  seen  when  it  comes  to  shape  and 
size.  It  is  very  impressive  and  bears  watching.— Dow  Waters,  Elmore, 

Ohio. 

Cook  Nos.  945  and  2045 

Some  of  Mr.  Cook’s  seashell  pinks  which  bloomed  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  All  of  them  have  nice  broad  flowers  with  good  substance,  character¬ 
istics  which  seem  peculiar  to  all  of  Mr.  Cook’s  iris. — Bon  W aters,  Elmore, 

Ohio. 

Cook  No.  2044 

The  reddest  iris  I  have  ever  seen.  A  big,  bold  flower  on  good  stalks. — 
Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Cook  No.  5742 

An  improved  Daybreak,  which  is  saying  something!  Color  very  similar 
but  smoother  and  on  a  wider  and  more  impressive  flower. — Don  Waters, 
Elmore,  Ohio. 

Cook  No.  1144 

Good.  A  bit  pinker  than  No.  444  but  not  so  impressive  a  flower.- — Don 
Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Cook  No.  2082 

A  lovely  rosy  blend  from  the  E.  B.  ^Villiamson  line. — Don  Waters, 
Elmore,  Ohio. 

Cook  No.  3143 

A  peach  colored  iris  which  is  nice  and  tall  a  fid  well  shaped,  as  are  all  of 
Paul  Cook’s  seedlings. — Don  W aters,  Elmore,  Ohio.  - 

•  L/‘  ’  ‘  ;  •  •"*' 

Cook  No.  4242 

A  fine  blue,  a  bit  bluer  than  Great  Lakes,  but  a  slightly  different  shade. 
Perhaps  a  little  gray  added  to  it. — Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

DeForest  1-41 

Similar  to  Chamois,  near  which  it  was  growing  in  Mr.  Buttrick’s  gar¬ 
den,  but  lighter  in  color.  It  has  life  which  carries  well  in  the  garden.— 
H.  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Essig  No.  1617-42A 

A  soft  cream  iris  with  bright  orange  beard.  Both  standards  and  falls 
are  deeply  ruffled.  A  most  attractive  flower. — Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Fay  No.  42-5 

A  flaring  blue  that  is  deeper  than  Chivalry.  Same  color  as  Blue  En¬ 
sign  but  larger  flower.  Blue  Ensign,  The  Admiral  and  Fay  No.  42-4  are 
almost  identical. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fay  No.  43-4 

A  very  fine  dark  violet  self  with  dark  blue  beard  tipped  with  gold.  About 
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the  best  in  its  color  class. — Richard  Goodman ,  Riverside,  III. 

A  very  smooth  purple  self  even  to  the  beard. — H.  W.  Knoivlton,  A  uburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Fay  No.  43-5 

Pink  standards  and  dark  rose  falls,  with  yellow  haft.  Brilliant  effect  in 
the  garden.  Would  go  well  next  to  Moonlit  Sea. — Richard  Goodman, 
Riverside,  III. 

Fay  No.  44-13 

This  is  a  pure  chrome  yellow  self  with  no  haft  venations  and  is  a  clean 
colored  yellow.- — John  A.  Buneaux,  Chicago,  III. 

Fay  No.  44-21 

This  peach  pink  with  an  intense  tangerine  beard  showed  more  coloring 
than  many  of  the  new  pinks. — John  A.  Buneaux,  Chicago,  III. 

Fay  No.  44-44 

A  fine  light  blue  self  with  flaring  falls. — Richard  Goodman,  Riverside, 
III. 

Fay  No.  44-57 

Excellent  cream  white  with  golden  haft.  Extra  good  stalk  and  branch¬ 
ing.  Should  be  very  popular. — Richard  Goodman,  Riverside,  III. 

Graves  No.  38-87  C 

Sister  seedling  of  Franconia;  individual  flower  not  as  perfect  but  stalk 
tall  and  well  branched  and  perfectly  proportioned  in  a  clump.  Height, 
46%”.  Nearly  pure  white.  Appears  to  be  a  better  performer  in  the  same 
class  as  Mount  Washington.  Inconspicuous  haft  markings. — F.  W.  Cas- 
sebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Graves  No.  39-27 

A  smooth  cream  iris  with  exceptionally  good  form  and  substance.  Com¬ 
bined  with  Kearsarge  in  Dr.  Graves’  garden  it  made  a  most  pleasing  pic¬ 
ture. — Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry,  Newton,  Mass. 

Graves  No.  43-47  (Kiltie) 

A  medium  blue  with  wide  semi-flaring  falls.  Smooth  finish. — Mrs.  F.  P. 
Lowry,  Newton,  Mass. 

“Graves’  Blue”  (at  Fishburn’s) 

A  powder  blue  self  with  very  few  haft  markings;  what  there  are,  are 
dark — a  blackish-brown.  The  beard  gives  a  touch  of  yellowish-orange. — 
F.  W.  Casseheer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hall  No.  39-99 

Nice  lavender. — F.  W.  Casseheer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hall  Nos.  4101,  4205,  4417,  4426,  4450 

All  are  very  good  seashell  pinks  containing  no  streaks  on  the  falls. — 
Don  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Hall  No.  41-52  (Silvertone) 

A  blue  with  more  flaring  falls  than  Bandmaster,  I  prefer  it  to  Band¬ 
master,  although  I  think  Bandmaster  is  one  of  our  best. —  Don  Waters, 
Elmore,  Ohio. 

A  light  blue  with  well-formed  flowers,  not  too  tall,  charming  in  front  of 
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Nightingale  or  the  beautiful  white  Katharine  Fay. — Mrs.  Silas  B  Wa¬ 
ters ,  Cincinnati ,  Ohio . 

Hall  No.  ;42-01  (Jumbo) 

An  immense  yellow  and  tan  blend.  Showy  flower.  Branching  not  very 

good. — F.  W.  C asset  eer,  New  York .  N .  Y. 

Hall  No.  42-28 

Another  very  fine  dark  red,  almost  a  self.  Merits  introduction. — Richard 
Goodman ,  Riverside ,  111 . 

Hall  No.  4306 

Flaring  deep  purple.  Very  rigid  flower.  Not  as  much  of  a  bicolor  as 
Lord  Dongan. — F.  W.  C  asset  eery  Mew  York,  N .  T. 

Hall  No.  44-15 

A  true  black-red,  and  very  choice.  Gold  beard.  Hope  it  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  soon. — Richard  Goodman,  Riverside,  111. 

Hall  No.  44-20 

A  large  deep  red  with  a  minimum  of  veining;  a  good  one. — Don  Wa¬ 
ters,  Elm, ore,  Ohio. 

Hall  No.  44-28 

I  think  this  is  the  pinkest  iris  I  have, seen  to  date —How  Waters,  Elmore, 
Ohio.  k. 

Hall  No.  44-35 

A  large-size  mahogany  red  with  a.  black  sheen  on  the  falls.  A  fine  new 
red. — John  A.  Buneaux,  Chicago,  111. 

A  beautiful  dark  mulberry  with  wide  falls  and  nicely  shaped  standards. 
Very  good. — Don  Waders,  Elmore ,  Ohio. 

Hall  No.  44-40 

A  very  good  variegata  with  clean  colors,  gold  standards  and  very  dark 
maroon  falls  without  any  veining.  It  is  the  best  variegata  I  have  seen. — 
Don  Waters,  Elmore ,  Ohio. 

Hall  No.  44-60 

An  •  impressive  light  clover  color  with  tangerine  beard.- — - Don  Waters, 
Elm, ore,  Ohio. 

Heller  No.  14-07 

A  yellow7  with  a  distinct  and  beautiful  olive  cast. — Thomas  Craig ,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  ,7 

Knowlton  No.  41-60B  (Sttzabelle)  N:’ 

A  frilled  plicata  of  lightest  cream  with  edges  delicately-,  stippled  with 
raspberry  pink.  The  falls  are  wide  and  semi-flaring.  Good  substance  and 
branching.  This  attractive  iris  is  a  sister  seedling  of  Suzette. — Mrs.  F.  P. 
Lowry,  Newton,  Mass. 

McKee  No.  43-60 

A  very  large  golden  yellow  with  a  white  patch  on  the  falls.  A  bit  coarse, 
especially  in  the  standards. — F.  W.  Cassebeer ,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 


Mitchell  No.  0-126-2 

A  plicate  not  large  or  showy  but  of  highest.  —  Thomas  Craig ,  Los 
Angeles ,  Cal. 

Nesmith  42-1-B 

A  seedling  of  great  promise.  A  large,  smooth,  finished,  light  peach 
flower,  self-colored  even  to  the  beard,  with  a  beautiful  coral  bud.— Harold 
W.  Knowlton,  Auhurndale,  Mass. 

The  most  intriguing  new  iris  for  color  that  I  saw  in  the  1945  season.  A 
light  peach  self  with  great  clarity  of  tone.  Its  form,  branching  and  habits 
appear  to  be  good  also.T — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Blauvelt ,  N .  Y. 

Nies  No/  436 

Smooth  rich  red-purple  with  bronze  beard. — Carl  C.  Taylor ,  San  Ber 
nardino,  Cal.  , 

Nies  No.  457'  ij 

Cream  with  pale  yellow  standards.  Good  form  and  substance. — Carl  C. 
Taylor ,  San  Bernardino ,  Cal. 

Sass  40-349 

A  larger,  taller  Pink  Ruffles  with  the  orange  beard  slightly  more 
prominent. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Neiv  York ,  N.  Y. 

Sass  No.  140 

Yellowish  tan  with  suffusion  of  brownish-red  in  the  standards  and  over¬ 
lay.  Very  fine  color  effect  in  fresh  blossom.  Tends  to  fade.  Finely 
branched  stalks. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 

Smith  No.  2-10 

Pale  greyish-lavender-blue  with  suffusion  of  deeper  lavender  on  falls. — 
F.  W.  Cassebeer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walker  No.  2-45 

Lovely  red-lilac  with  blue  beard.  Good  form. — Carl  C.  Taylor,  San 
Bernardino,  Cal. 

D.  Waters  No.  243 

A  fine  deep  yellow  of  beautiful  form  and  clear  color,  and  with  widely 
branched  stalks.  Truly  a  masterpiece. — Mrs.  Silas  B.  Waters,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

White  No.  3e-45-13 

Cream  ground  rose  plicata  of  fine  quality. — Thomas  Craig,  Los  Angeles , 
Cal 

White  14E42-8 

A  light  lavender-blue  with  falls  heavily  veined  with  maroon.  Very  tall 
stalk  for  an  oncobred.  Bizarre  effect.  Grows  3714  inches  tall. — F.  W.  Cas¬ 
sebeer .  Neiv  York,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  MEMBERS  WRITE 


Favors  Test  Gardens 

■  In  Bulletin  No.  92  (February  1944),  R.  J.  Comstock  of  St. 
Charles,  Ill.,  mentions  a  matter  which  I  think  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance — the  establishment  of  display  or  test  gardens.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  a  reply  to  his  article  but  I  am  pleased  to  give  my  support  to 
his  idea. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  official  test  or  display  garden  where 
members  may  send  their  productions  to  be  tested.  Other  societies 
have  their  test  gardens  and  these  gardens  are  proving  their  worth. 
I  have  visited  the  official  rose  test  garden  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  and  it  is  doing  a  real  job  of  testing  roses. 
Of  course,  the  larger  breeders  do  not  need  this  sort  of  thing  so 
much  as  do  the  smaller  breeders  as  they  have  their  own  public  dis¬ 
play  gardens. 

There  are  many  very  fine  iris  that  we  never  see  or  hear  about 
simply  because  they  are  produced  by  small  breeders  and  never  get 
publicity.  A.  I.  S.  judges  rarely  visit  these  small  gardens.  If  we 
could  have  an  official  test  garden,  centrally  located,  which  our 
judges  might  visit  each  season  and  where  they  might  see  and 
evaluate  all  the  seedlings  being  tested,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to 
all  of  us  and  a  big  boost  for  our  Society.  I  feel  sure  we  could  get 
one  in  this  area. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  standing  committees,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  proper  one  to  take  up  the  matter  of  test  gardens  would  be 
the  Membership  and  Publicity  Committee.  While  this  subject  does 
not  concern  membership,  it  does  have  to  do  with  publicity.  The 
creation  of  such  gardens  would  make  for  great  interest  and  give 
much  favorable  publicity,  resulting  no  doubt  in  a  larger  member¬ 
ship. 

I  also  note  in  this  same  article  that  Mr.  Comstock  said  he  knew 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  iris  listed  in  Kenneth  Smith’s  Sym¬ 
posium.  Mr.  Comstock  is  not  the  only  person  in  that  predicament. 
A  centrally  located  test  garden  would  undoubtedly  go  a  long  way  to 
solving  this  problem. 

Is  anyone  really  interested? 

— Dr.  Lewis  Clevenger 

Kirksville,  Mo. 
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COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 


All  of  the  dealers  listed  below  are  members  of  The  American 

Iris  Society.  If  you  are  buying  iris  for  your  garden,  it  should 
be  your  particular  pleasure  to  make  your  purchases  from  the 
dealers  who  have  worked  with  and  supported  your  Society. 
Your  officers  and  directors  invite  your  special  attention  to 
this  list.  They  also  ask  a  favor.  When  you  order,  tell  the  dealer 
you  saw  his  name  in  the  Bulletin  and  do  him  a  favor  by  not 
asking  for  a  catalog  unless  you  mean  business. 

MILLIKEN  GARDENS 

385  W.  Colorado  Street 

Arcadia  California 

IRIS— HEMEROCALLIS 

May  we  send  you  our  1944  list? 

WILD  CARDENS 

La.  Iris,  Native  Plants,  Rare  Bulbs 

MRS.  RUTH  M.  DORMON 

Rt.  3,  Box  70,  Old  Mooringsport  Rd., 
Shreveport,  La. 

JORDAN’S 

IRIS  GARDEN 

Iris  of  Quality 

MRS.  W.  H.  JORDAN 

3225  Hardeman  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

1  R  1  S  N  0  L  L 

FRED  DE  FOREST 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 

Route  1  Monroe,  Oregon 

Descriptive  List  Sent  on  Request 

KENWOOD 
IRIS  CARDENS 

Iris ,  H enter ocallis,  Peonies,  Poppies 
MRS.  J.  F.  EMIGHOI.Z 

R.R.  10,  Sta.  M  Cincinnati  27,  Ohio 

CARL  SALBACH 

IRIS  AND  GLADIOLUS 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

650  Woodmont  Ave.,  Berkeley  8,  Calif. 

MAX  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN 

Introducer  of  Bearded  Iris 
RAJAH  AND  KATY  (Smith)  and 
JEWELITE  (Cassebeer) 

618  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IRISES  AND  DAFFODILS 

Specializing  in  the  Kenyon  Reynolds 
Daffodils  and  Pacific  Coast  Irises 

LENA  LOTHROP 

1595  Glasgow  Ave.,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
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IRIS  and  DELPHINIUMS 

CHOICEST  FLOWER  SEEDS 
Free  Catalog  Ready  in  June 

PUDOR’S  INC. 

Puyallup,  Washington 

THE  IRIS  CARDEN 

Only  the  Finest  Bearded  Iris 

DOROTHY  STONER 
MERRIAM  KANSAS 

IRIS  -  PEONIES 

Hemerocallis,  Poppies 
Large  collection— 1600  vara. 

C.  F.  WASSENBERG 
Van  Wert,  Ohio 


FAIRMOUNT  CARDENS 

Irit ,  Hemerocallis,  Oriental  Poppies 

Introducer  of  many  of  the  best  iris 
and  hemerocallis 

MRS.  THOMAS  NESMITH 
Lowell,  Mass. 

LONCFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Williamson  8C  Cook  Originations 
IRIS  AND  PEONIES 

BLUFFTON  INDIANA 

MORGAN’S  CARDENS 

LATEST  and  BEST  in  IRIS 

66th  and  Blue  Ridge  Blvd.  Route  3 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Maple  Valley  Iris  Gardens 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Whiting 
Hybridizer  and  Grower  of  Fine  Iris 
MAPLETON  IOWA 

LYON  IRIS  CARDENS 

New  and  Choice  Irises 

18831  CALVERT  STREET 
RESEDA,  CALIF. 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST 
1939 

Lists  19,000  names  of  iris  and  parent¬ 
ages;  over  500  pages. 

$3  to  members;  $ 4  to  non-members 
Make  check  or  money  order  payable 
to  American  Iris  Society ,  821  Wash¬ 
ington  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg,,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


"HILL-SON” 

LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

H.  M.  &  Robert  C.  (1st  Lt.,  Inf.) 

Specializing  in 

IRISES  PEONIES 

HEMEROCALLIS 

Irises — Dwarfs,  Re-bloomers,  Siberi¬ 
ans,  Spurias  and  choice  Tall 
Bearded. 

Peonies — Doubles,  Singles  and  Japs; 
the  best  of  the  new  and  old 
hybrids. 

Hemerocallis — Small  in  number  but 
choice  in  quality  and  vigor. 
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A  VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER 


The  Manual  of  the  American  Peony  Society  is  a  handbook  of  peony 
information  obtainable  in  no  other  publication. 

A  limited  stock  is  still  available  and  another  drastic  reduction  in 
price  has  been  made.  Membership  in  the  Society  and  a  copy  of  the 
Peony  Manual  can  be  had  for  $4.65,  or  the  Manual  will  be  sent  postpaid, 
while  the  supply  lasts,  for  $1.65.  Circular  of  contents  sent  on  request. 
This  is  a  wonderful  buy  and  stock  should  be  depleted  rapidly.  Better  get 
a  copy  while  they  are  still  available.  No  second  edition  to  be  printed. 

Four  informative  bulletins  are  issued  yearly  and  are  sent  to  all  mem¬ 
bers.  If  interested,  write  for  copy.  Make  all  remittances  to  the  American 
Peony  Society  and  mail  to 


W.  F.  CHRISTMAN,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY 
NORTHBROOK,  ILL 


YEAR  BOOKS 

OF 

THE  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  YEARBOOKS,  1936,  1937,  1938— 
50c  a  copy 

DAFFODIL  YEARBOOK,  1942— #1.00 

The  1942  issue  is  a  joint  publication  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  contains  the  latest  in  daffodil  news  from  Australia,  Great  Britain,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania  and  the  United  States. 


LILY  BULLETIN  FOR  BEGINNERS,  1941— 25c 

AMERICAN  LILY  YEARBOOKS,  1939,  1940— #1.00  a  copy 
1942— Price  #1.25 

Your  pleasure  in  iris  will  be  stimulated  by  taking  a  good  look  at  other  fields. 
The  books  listed  above  offer  you  best  opportunities,  and  at  bargain  prices.  Much 
information  is  contained  in  each  book,  and  there  is  no  duplication.  Write  for 
information  about  membership  in  the  Society. 

Make  che.cks  payable  to  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  and  send  to 
621  Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  IRIS  SOCIETY 

(of  England ) 

Application  for  membership  in  The  Iris  Society  may  be 
sent  direct  to  the  American  Iris  Society  office.  Make  check 
for  dues  (#2.85)  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society.  Send 
it  to  Howard  R.  Watkins,  Secretary,  821  Washington  Loan  8C 
Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mark  it  plainly  "For  dues  for 
The  Iris  Society  (of  England)”  and  print  your  name  and 
address. 


SMITHSONIAN  LIBRARIES 


3  9088  01961  0245 


